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An  Up-to-Ddte 
Tool  Department. 


This  isi  a  photo,  of  our  Sydney  Tool  Department.  The  department  at 
our  .Melbourne  House  is  on  the  same  high  standard.  Here  we  have  a  display 
reol' te  with  comnrehensive  supplies  t:|£,t;ie  products  of  the  best  and  most 
reli.iblf  Eng-lish  Tool  Manufacturers--iManiifa(  tuitrs  whose  name  on  a  tool 
is    sufficient   guarantee   of   excellence,   reliability,  temper  and   finish. 


Here  one  may  view  the  very  neweelt  ideas  in  t 
the  very  latest  improvements  for  effectiveness  or  s 


e  Tool  World,  embracing: 
)eed. 


The  Carpenter,  the  Cabinet  Maker,  Plumber.  Kngineer,  Mechanic.  I'lec- 


trician,  Bricklayer,  Gardener  or  Bushman,  all  are' 


s^qually  well  catered  for. 


JUST  OPENED    "SCARCE  LINES." 


SARGENT'S  HIGH   GRADE  PLANES',  including: 
ii]j^,    R;;]):;U'   and   Tn'-versal    Iron 
MILLER   FALLS    FAMEb    AMERI 


Uock,  Smooth,  Jack,  Try- 
Planes. 

CAH  BRACES. 


The   Prices    in   every     instance     are     reason ;ib 
g"Uiir;intee  evrr\'  i^ood  quality   tool. 

Call   or  write  without   dcla 


y   low,    and   remember   we 


DANKS 


Otherwise  JOHN  ^ANKS  &  SON  PTY.  LTD. 

j  "  The  Honje  of  Better  Toois." 

324  Pitt  St.,  NeJr  Liverpool  St.,  SYDNEY. 

;391  BourkeiSt,  MELBOURNE. 
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Have  You 
Lost  Your  Punch? 

Do  you  feel  tliat  mentally  you  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark? 
Do  you  get  confused  and  worried  when  work  is  crowded  on  to 
you?  Have  you  difficulty  in  concentrating  your  mind  on  the 
subject  in  hand?  Can  you  exclude  all  other  matters  from  your 
mind— no  matter  how  worrying  they  may  be— until  you  have 
finished  the  particular  work  you  are  engaged  in?  Is  your 
memory  thoroughly  reliable? 

The  man  who  is  fitted  for  responsibility,  whose  will  to  achieve  is  strong,  whose 
mental  faculties  respond  promptly  to  his  will,  can  say  "  yes  "  to  the  above  questions. 
But  even  he  benefits  by  tlie  scientific  mental  training  which  is  given  through  the 
Pelman  Svstem  or  Mind  and  Memory  Training.  The  man  who  suffers  from  brain-tag 
occasionallv,  who  cannot  always  say  "  yes  "  to  the  questions,  finds  the  Pelman  Systeir 
a  stimulating  and  exceedingly  helpful  experience,  whilst  the  young  and  ambitious 
man  who  goes  through  the  Pelman  Course  is  making  absolutely  the  best  preparation 
possible   for   the   responsibilities   ahead    of   him. 

These  are  bold  statements,  but  they  are  supported  by  facts  and  the  experiences 
of  thousands  of  people  in  Australia.  Our  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training," 
tells  you  exactly  what  the  Pelman  System  does.  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men 
in  the  old  world,  and,  whit  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  you,  it  gives  the 
opinions  of  many  Australian  and  New  Zealand  pupils,  some  of  whom  may  be  known 
to  you,  and  to  ail  of  whom  "ou  can  write.      Two   are   given    below:  — 


"  Think  Definitel/." 

"  Think  Definitely "  is  my  motto  from  this 
on.  My  powers  of  obsiervation  have  in- 
creased wonderfully.  Not  onl^  have  I  had 
intense  pleasure  from  the  study  of  the  I'^s- 
8on»,  but,  better  still,  they  lave  been  the 
means  of  giving  me  a  greater  grip  on  prac- 
tical things. 


Concentration. 

"  My  concentration,  recollection,  attention 
and  interest  have  been  improved  at  lea-st  50 
per  cent.  The  system  has  given  me  a  better 
outlook,  a  clearer  insight,  and  a  new  mental 
life  generally.  My  mind  is  more  ca.pable  of 
gathering  and  holding  ideas,  remembering 
facts,  numbers  by  sight,  etc. 


Write  the  Secretary  The  Pelnan  School  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training,  23  Gloucester 
House,  296  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT   BY   POST. 

The  Pe'Iman  System  is  taught 
by   i>ost   in  12  interesting   les- 
sons.    It   takes  from  10  to   12 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits   begin    with    the    first 
lesson,   and    the    interest    and 
attention       are       maintained 
throughout.    Write  now  to  the 
Secretary. 

CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OF    MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23  Oloucester   House,   396   Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
P  ease    send     your     free     book.     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

Address  

25 

Pelman  System  of 
ind  and  Memory  Training    i 
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Private  ERN.  THOMAS 

28  Faversham  Road,  Canterbury 

Mr.  Bradshaw.  22/11/16. 

Dear  Sir. — 
After  21  hours'  study,  spread  over 
a  period  of  18  days.  I  was  able  to 
do  from  40  to  50  words  per  minute 
with  your  26 :  6 :  26  Shorthand  Sys- 
tem. My  studies  were  not  aided  by 
anyone,  but  were  done  solely  from 
your  printed  course.  Tlie  course  is 
so  complete,  yet  so  very  simple,  that 
I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the  assist- 
ance offered  by  you.  My  general 
health  and  memory  suffered  through 
active  service  abroad,  and  but  for 
that  I  am  confident  I  should  have 
obtained  much  better  results.  Some 
years  ago  I  studied  a  well-known 
system  for  7  or  8  months,  averaging 
about  8  to  10  hours  weekly.  After 
21  hours'  study  with  your  system.  1 
have  nearly  equalled  the  constant, 
ateady  work  of  over  six  months  with 
the  other  system  I  learned.'  Your 
system  is  a  pleasure  to  learn,  espe. 
cially  after  the  hours  I  put  into  the 
other  system  years  ago.  —  Yours 
truly, 

(Signed)  ERN.  THOMAS. 


PRADSHAW'S 
qe    :    6     :     26 

Shorthand 

-rCOURSE — 


is  compi  te  in  five  lessons.  You  have 
but  to  learn  an  alphabet  of  26 
letters,  i  prefix  abbreviations,  26 
simple  W)rd-sign8,  each  formed  with 
a  single  jtroke  of  the  pencil.  That, 
with  onelrule  of  contraction,  is  ALL 
you  havato  memorise. 

It  can  ie  mastered  in  a  few  hours, 
and  speels  of  100  to  155  a  minute 
developed  in  two  or  three  months,  as 
many  of    ur  students  oan  testify. 

LE^RN  BY  POST 
In  l(our  Own  Home 

The  Rdp.  John  Crockett,  Presby. 
terian  Mbister,  of  Brunswick,  Vic- 
toria,  wries,  under  date  17/11/16:— 

"  I  fou Jd  your  26  :  6  :  26  system  of 
shorthana  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy  to  naster,  even  by  correspon- 
dence. Blfore  my  acquaintanoe  with 
it  I  thought  the  claims  made  regard- 
ing it  mist  be  exaggerated;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that,  if  any- 
thing, tbe  opposite  was  the  truth. 
Anyone  pf  ordinary  capacity  can 
learn  thd  theory  in  a  few  hours,  and 
then  spfeed  in  writing  is  only  a 
matter  )f  practice  — its  simplicity 
means  ipeed  in  an  astonishingly 
brief   tine." 

His  e  perience,  that  of  Private 
Thomas,  and  many  others,  all  go 
to  prove  that  Bradshaw's  26:6:26 
Shorthand      Course      is      admirably 


adapted 
You    can 
toriiy  by 
FIRST 
tionin 


postage 
'■  U29.' 


for   correspondence   tuition, 
learn  quickly  and  satisfac- 
post  in  your  own  home. 
LESSON  FREE  to  all  men- 
Stead's    Review "    and    en- 


closing tiree  penny  stamps  to  cover 


Ask     also     for    Pamphlet 
It's   interesting. 


aRBDSHMS 


61)51  fHESS  (jOLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSriAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FtlNDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


The   College  that  Educates  for  Business 


Junt'  23,  1917. 
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Where  Will 
You  Be  at  65  ? 

FIVE  men  in  six  at  the  age  of  65   are 
living  on  charity.     Ju&t  one  man  in 
twenty  is  able  to  live  without  work- 
ing  at   65.  .  .„     . 
That's  what  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation  found   when   it  took   one   hundred 
healthy    men    at    tw«nty-five,    and    traced 
them  to  sixty-five.               -^     ,.^      .        *     * 
These    hundred    were    healthy    to    start 
with.      They    had    the    same    chance.     The 
difference  lay   in  the  way  they  used  their 
chances,  their  health  and  their  brains. 
At   sixty-five    wiM    you    be    dependent    or 
.independent?     Will  you  8!till  be  struggling 
for  a  living,  accepting  charity  from  some- 
body else?     Or  will  you  be  at  the  top  of 
the  heap? 

Protect  your'self  now  against  disaster 
later  on.  Make  sure  that  when  you  are 
older  you  will  be  master  of  your  destiny. 
Learn  to  use  your  chances  right  through  the 

Course  in    Personal 
Efficiency 

\RRINGTON  EMERSON   lexmed   from 


xH 


practical    experience    what    Personal 


Efiiciency  means.     He   thought   Effici 
ency  for  fifty  years,  he  taught  it  for  forty 
years,  for  twenty  years  he  slowly  collected 
the   data   for   this   course,   and  through   this  course   he 
has    prepared,    you    can     learn    how    to    control    your 
future,   how    to   make  a   succesK    in   spite   of    all    condi- 
tions,   how    to    keep    your    health    and    strength    while 
you    are   doing   it. 

In  1915  twenty-two  thousand  msiness  houses  went  to 
the  wall,  and  nearly  every  oie  of  them  could  have 
been  saved.  Ninety-five  men  ii  one  hundred  who  go 
into  business   fail. 

DO  THEY   Need   Efficiency? 

You  yourself  work  harder  than  you  should,  and  you 
get  less  for  your  work  than  vou  should.  The  days 
and  months  and  years  are  i)assiiiG:.  and  yon  are  grow- 
ing older. 

Do    YOU    Need    Efficiency? 

You  do.  You  need  Efficiency  to  fight  against  the 
flying    years. 

PBRiSONAI.  EFFICIENCY  marks  the  sole  differeno? 
between  the  concern  that  goes  :o  the  wall  after  years 
of  heart-rending  struggle,  and  the  one  thiat  succseds 
in  placing  its  product  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
country. 

PERSONAT;  EFFICIENCY  is  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure;  between  wealth  and  poverty, 
power  and  weakness.  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
£3  a  week  clerk   and   the  £1000  a  year  executive. 

FREE    This  Book 

14  Chapters  —  In  Colours Illustrated 

Send    for    this    book.      It   contains    the    answer    to    the 
ever-present  question  of   "  Where  is   the   money  coming 
from?"    Some   of   the   chapters :— What   is    Efficiency? 
For  whom  is  Efficiency?      How  are  you  taught  Effi- 
riENCY?      Are    you     Ear-minded    or     Eye-minded 
Find   out    what    you    are    actually   doing    with 
vouR  TIME.     Most  failures   are   DrE   to   guess- 
work.    You    use    only    half    your   power.      To 
what  do  some  men  owe  their  success?     Heatth 
Culture.      Personal   Finances.      Mr.   Emerson  s 
message  to  you. 

ITie  book   costs  you   nothing,    and   the   Course 
only  costs  you  a  few  pence  a  day.  Now  is  the  time 
to  acti.     The  years  and  the  days  and  the  months 
won't  wait  for  you.     Send   this   coupon   at,  once,   and 
take   a  hand  in  thi?  shaping  of  your  own  destiny. 

THE    INSTIITTTE    OF   EFFICIENCY 

(Australasian   Branch),       100    Flinders  Street,    Melbourne 

7  Moore  Street,  Sydney.     24  Currie  Street,   Adelaide. 


^^i^i^  ^  INSTITUTE 

4,ti^^^       y^       OF 

^^'^WJ^^B^    -K       ^    EFFICIENCY 

(Australasian 

^n^       >^  Branch), 

•>>   /^.^r  100  Flinders  Street. 

V/IWB^   vO^      <S^/jr  Melbourne. 

JiiWT  S   'K^  /w  Send  me  free  and 

^  ^jp^;e-.  ^^    /^         without       obligation 

'  \v   v-o^" ' /w        ^^    ™y     P^^*  ?  your 

"^  r&   /W         book,       "Where's       the 
^      /'^        Money      Coming      From.?" 
also  particulars  about  your 
Course  in  Efficiency. 

Name    

Address     

Occupation     
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Indigestion  Cured 

Within  5  Minutes 


WITH 


^'Wright^s  Instant  Relief ^^ 


k  aUo  prevents  and  removes  accumu- 
lation of  wind,  spasms,  ferment  in  the 
stomach,  sourness,  heartburn,  bad  breath, 
constipation  and  depression. 

TKe  medicine  is  entirely  herbal, 
and  is  a  marvellous  remedy. 

Oar  Statements  Proved  by  One  Trial 

Price,  2$.     Posted,  2$.  3d. 
To  gauge  the   advertising  power  of  this 
magazine,    if   you    mention    this    magazine 
we    Will    post    you    the    medicine    for    2s. 
poat  free.         Write — 

W.  R.  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 

Box  320,  Melbourne 


PCMLYpTuj 

1BEWAR.E  of 
/MITATr 


JACKSON'S 

The  Fashioniible  Furrier 

Annual  Sale  of  Furs 


Every  Coat  and  Fui    Greatly  Reduced 


Buy  your    Furs  from    an 
FiriTl,  who  has  always 

Every  skin    specially    se 
only  best  work  done  by 


Old-Established 

given  satisfaction. 

ected    by   experts,  and 
experienced  cutters. 


Come    and     compare     <mr    Coats     and     Prices 
before  selecting  elsewhere. 

All    Furs    Guaranteed. 

lArifQAM^Q    116  ELIZABETH  STREET 

JALliayil     5  MELBOURNE 

Near  Little   Collins  Street 


June  tS,  1917. 
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Are  You 

Deaf? 

If  you  are  deaf,  or  going  deaf,  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  a  simple,  scientific  devise  which 
restores  hearing.  No  mystery  or  secrecy  about 
it;  we  describe  it  fully  and  explain  just  how  it 
acts.  You  use  spectacles  aa  sight  magnifiers — 
in  the  same  way  this  sound  magnifier  is  an  aid 
to  hearing.  Unlike  spectacles,  Wilson's  Com- 
mon-sense Bar-Drums  are  invisible  and  com- 
fortable. No  one  can  tell  you  are  wearing  them. 
They  rest  the  ear  nerves  by  taking  the  strain 
■oft  them— the  strain  of  trying  to  hear.  What  a 
relief  to   have   done  with    that    tiring   strain! 

Being  made  of  the  softest  Para  rubber,  they 
<cannot  be  felt,  even  when  the  head  rests  on  a 
pillow.  They  protect  the  inner  ear  from  cold 
winds,  dust,  sudden   and   piercing   sounds. 

So    that    you    may     clearly 
understand    why     the      Sound 
Magnifier       restores       hearing 
we    give     an      illustration     of 
■one    as    it    lies    in     the     ear. 
You      will      notice     that      the 
Sound     Magnifier     is     shaped 
like    a    trumpet,   and    so   con-  \^ 
veys   even   the   faintest    s-ound    ^ 
to    the   natural  drum.      Being 
of  the   softest    rub- 
"ber,  it   fits  the   ori- 
fice     of      the      ear 
with    precision   and 
comfort.        The 
division    is     to     al- 
low     the      removal 

of     the     Ear-Drum,         ,-,       j    ^        \      \    " 
and  to  brace  it.  "      r  ^^   ^o   d^  ^ 

The      shape     has  '     '^  .  ^    0  ■; 

^)een  chosen  after  years  of  experi- 
ence as  the  best  adapted  to  carry 
the  faintest  sound  right  down  to 
the  natural  ea-r-drum. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  lost  the 
hearing-nerve  completely,  or  were 
"born  deaf,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
oure  you.  Only  a  miracle  could 
do  that,  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
absurd  claims  made  to-diiv.  But 
if  you  can  hear  the  faintest  sound,  do  not 
despair.  You  will  never  regret  trying  the 
Wilson  Ear-Drums.  We  have  letters  to  show 
you  from  deaf  people  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  who  have  been  relieved,  and  you  can  be 
relieved,  too.  You  may  wear  the  Ear-Drums  day 
and  night,  and  take  them  out  whenever  you 
■wish. 

The  price  is  £1  (the  fee  for  a  doctor's  single 
visit).  This  includes  pair  of  Drums,  nickel 
remover,  and  also  an  inserter.  After  the  first 
pair  is  bought  you  may  purchase  a  single  drum 
at  any  time  for  8/-,  but  the  pair  you  get  at  first 
will  last  quite  two  years.  We  do  not  send  them 
out  on  trial,  so  they  are  never  secondha-nd.  Use 
Order  Form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at 
once,  with  fullest  instruct'ons.  Don't  delay,  but 
have  the  comfort  of  good  hearing  as  soon  as  you 
can. 


.STAR    NOVELTY    CO.,    11     Australian    Buildings, 
49  Elizabeth   Street,  Melbourne,  Vic. 

Please  send  Outfit  containing  a  pair  of  Wilson 
CJommon-sense  Ear-Drums.  an  Inserter  and  a 
Remover,  for   which   I  enclose  One  Pound. 

Na-me 

AddresiS 


TO    MEET    THE    MOST 

SEVERE  CONDITIONS. 

There  is  no  Class  of 

Condoit  Equal  to 

PIONEER 

WOOD  PIPE 

No  matter  how 
heavily  mineralised 
the  soil  may  be, 
or  what  percentage 
of  acid,   sulphur, 
or  mineral  the 
water  may  contain, 
Pipe    is    quite    equal 
to  coping  with  it. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


I 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office  : 
57   YORK  STREET.    SYDNEY 

Contractors  to  all  State 
GoTcrnments. 

FACTORIES 

Lane  Cove  Rhrer,  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide.  S.A. 


BABY'S 
Foster-Food 


The 
Foundation  of 

BABY'S  STRENGTH. 

Rich,  pure  cow's  milk  improved 
by  the  addition  of  extra  Cream 
and  Lactose,  subjected  to  the  latest 
scientific  processes  which  srnar- 
antee  absolute  immunity  from  in- 
jurious   bacterias    and    rendered 

IDENTICAL  WITH  HUMAN  MILK 

in       composition,      nutrition,      and 

digestibility. 

Yonr  Doctor  Recommends  It  and  Yonr  Cbenist  Stocks  It. 


H 


Write  for  Sample  and 
our  "Bahy  Book." 

.,  ,  t 

The  Bacchus  Marsh 

Concentrated    Milk    Co. 
Ltd., 

Melbonme.  Sfdner,  Brisbane, 
Adelaide,  Frcmantle. 
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Your  Call ! 

Accountancy    Exams,    aife    Open    to 

Young  Men  and  Women  of  1 6  Years 

and  over,  and  Married  Men 


D' 


)ilione   awail 
Jrou    will  S( 


DTY  oallfi  you  to  prepare  to-day.  Good  posilione  await  the  qualified 
person,  if  you  can  pose  your  examinations  Jrou  will  secure  poeitiooe 
now  held  by  mtn  receiving  high  pay  owing  to  the  new  emergency 
created  by  the  war.  You  have  a  rare  opportunity  of  proving  your 
worth.  Can  you  rise  to  the  occasion?  Have  you  the  grit  to  dewte  some  of 
your  leisutre  time  to  study  and  prepa-ration  ?  We  can  teach  you  privately  and 
individually  in  your  own  home  entirely  by  oorrespondenoe. 

COXSIDBR  SERIOUSLY  THIS  IMPORTANT  QUESTION  OF  QUALIFICA- 
TION.    IT  MEANS  EVERYTHING   TO   YOUR  FUTURE. 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  meet  this  demand.  We  have  already 
successfully  coached  young  students,  starting  at  16  years  of  age,  commencing 
their  tuition  from  Double  Hntry  Book-keeping,  and  cK)ncluding  it  with  Adva»noed 
Accounting,  Auditing,  and  Commercial  Ijaw,  so  that  they  were  able  to  pass 
both  the  Intermediate  and  Final  Institute  Examinati<Mi8.  WE  CAN  ACHIEVE 
THE  SAME  SUCCESS  FOR  YOU. 

If  you  enrol  before  the  end  of  next  month  we  will  undertake  to  coa<;h  you 
for  our  usuR'l  fees,  but  with  the  further  undertaking  that  should  you  fail  at 
any  of  the  examinations  YOU  WILL  BE  COACHED  FREE  OF  COST  until  you 
succeed  in  passing  both  the  Intermediate  and  Final  Bk  ami  nations.  We  supply 
specially  compiled  and  printed  Instruction  Lessons  in  both  Law  and  Accoun- 
tancy subjects.  You  have  no  books  to  buy.  Yoij  are  taught  until  you 
succeed  by   highly  qualified  experts,  for  one  fee,  and  one  fee  only. 

Our  fees,  whem  the  value  given  is  taken  into  conn  deration,  are  the  lowest 
in  Australia.  They  represent  a  mere  fraction  of  the  ben^ts  you  will  receive 
as  the  direct  outcome  of  qualification.  Some  of  onr  qualified  men,  a^e  21 
years,  are  receiving  £5  per  week,  with  every  prospecfb  of  substantial  increases 
in  the  near  future.  Why  not  fall  into  line  and  go  forward  with  such  men? 
YOU  CAN  DO  IT,   WE  GUARANTEE'  IT.  j 


Don't  delay,  face  the  new  position,  rise  to  it,  and  act  at 
once.  Call  or  write  for  "fAccounta-ncy  1917-1918."  It  tells  you  clearly 
how  you  can  a-chieve  success  by  preparation.  B^ipplied  free  and 
without  oblrgation  upon   receipt  of  name  and  (address. 
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STOP  FORGETTING! 


Mamory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

Th«  secret  of  businesi  and  social  suc- 
otM  is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
mapr  f^'il  because  they  forget!  I  can 
wike  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
mm,  from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
f*«to,  fliTures,  names,  fa>ces,  thoughts. 
whlofa  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
•trnotion  books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
oamp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

i«   taught    bv    poet.      Fill   in    coupon,    and    get 
full   particulars,    with    detailed   proofs  of   siu- 


aiv. 


DONT  FORGET  !     DO  IT  NOW  ! 

W.   H.  Bbck,   Nelson.   N.Z. :    "Your   sys 


t«gn  is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  reliahh'. 
•nie  eaee  and  rapidity  with  which  dates 
names,  incidents,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astoniehing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me  with  the  utmost  certainty." 

Mk.   R.   Pbarcb,   Student.   Telowri,   S  A. :    "  It 
m»ke«    all    branches    of   study    very    easy    and 

Sevsant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
Ibnit  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history. 
ff«Ofraphy,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios. 
•Ic..  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
iH^lication  of  your  system." 

*  Mk.  JAS.  UiiB,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria. 
wntM :  "  Your  system  for  exajninations  makes 
»  perfect  oertainty  of  remembering  anything 
raqnired." 


TO  R.  BROWN.  811   Bwaxutoa  StreeW  MeibouriM 
riease   send   me  your   FKiiE   Book    "Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Revietv, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1  Ss.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  13s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   ISs.   elsewhere.) 
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Full  Address • 

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW   appears  every 
fortnight. 
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When  the  future  looked  the  right  shade  of  rose  to  Jim  Armstrong 

—his  thoughts  flew  back  in  a  quick  glow  of  thankfulness  to  the  momentous  decision 
that  had  marked  the  Turning  Point  of  his  Career — his  determination  to  DESERVE 
Success  by  TRAINING  for  it. 

Time  was,    when    even   a    handshake    from  the  Boss  seemed    a   remote 
possibility.     Armstrong  feels   the  grip   of  that  first  handclasp   now!     It  was  given 

shortly  after  he  commenced  TRAINING  for  SUCCESS;  while  to-day Well  J 

the  Boss  has  rapped  home  one  or  two  pretty  hard  hints  lately  that  his  own  job- 
wants  a.  younger  man  ;    and  he  looked  right  at  Jim  when  he  said  it. 


Now.  APPRECIATION  FOR  ABILITY  is  thj; 
one  thing  that  will  humanise  a  Boss  and  interest  him 
in  an  employe.  You  would  fi;-d  it  so  in  your  case;  and 
Armstrong's  story  should  stimulaie  YOUR  Success 
Decision. 

Write  TO-DA  Y  for  our  FREE  Illustrated  Hand- 
book, "CHOOSING  A  CAREER."  Get  full  particu- 
lars.  Learn  how  YOU  may  succeed.  Make  .your 
enquiry  direct — and  AT  ONCE  it  will  not  obligate 
you  in  the  least  degree. 
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BANQUET  GIVEN  BY  AMERICANS  IN  MELBOURNE  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL,  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  ENTRY  OF  AMERICA  INTO  THE  WAR. 

Seated  at  the  top  table,  from  right  to  left,  are: — Sir  Alexander  Peacock,  Mr.  C.  G.  Ross 
(of  the  University  of  Missouri).  Senator  Pearce,  Mr.  Philip  Kennedy  (American  Commercial 
.Attache).  His  Exoeilency  the  Governor-General,  Mr.  H.  O.  Cornforth  (Toast  Master),  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Victoria,  Mr.  W.  C.  Magelssen  (American  Consul),  Sir  David  Hesnnessy  (Lord 
Mayor  of  Melbourne)-  [Photo,  bv  the  Australasian. 
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BRITISH  TOMMIES   LOADING   A   LARGE  TRENCH  MORTAR    FOUNd   IN   A   CAPTURED 

GERMAN  TRENCH. 
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June  16,   1917. 
Another  Monarch  Goes. 

Since  the  war  began  no  less  than  six 
kings  have  been  deprived  of  their  thrones  ! 
Albert  of  Belgium,  Peter  of  Serbia, 
•  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  Ferdinand  of 
Roumania,  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and  now 
Constantine  of  Greece.  Presumably  the 
first  four  will,  in  time,  reign  once  more, 
but  the  Romanoff  and  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
steiner  have  bidden  a  final  farewell  to  their 
thrones.  The  former,  indeed,  may  yet  lose 
his  head  as  well  as  his  crown.  There  is 
probably  no  one  who  has  been  more  bit- 
terly abused  in  the  Allied  press  than  ex- 
King  Constantine ;  no  one  more  detested 
by  Allied  peoples  than  he.  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable  that  our  children  or 
grandchildren,  who  will  be  able  to  view  the 
present  struggle  in  its  true  perspective,  may 
regard  this  forlorn  monarch  as  one  of  the 
most  upright  patriots  Armageddon  pro- 
duced !  That  is,  of  course,  a  most  unpopu- 
lar thing  to  say,  as  unpopular,  indeed,  as 
a  statement  I  made  more  than  a  year  ago 
to  the  effect  that  future  generations  would 
probably  hail  President  Wilson  as  the 
greatest  statesman  brought  forth  by  the 
mighty  upheaval.  Yet  already  the  former 
contempt  freely  expressed  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  great  republic  has 
changed  to  ardent  eulogy — merely  because 


we  now  approve  of  his  actions,  whereas 
formerly  we  did  not.  The  man  remains 
just  the  same,  his  policy  has  not  altered,  he 
has  been  consistently  consistent  throughout. 
So  it  may  well  be  with  Constantine.  He  did 
things  which  annoyed  us,  pursued  a  policy 
which  ran  counter  to  our  wishes,  therefore 
we  said  bitter  and  hard  things  about  him, 
declared  him  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Kaiser, 
referred  to  him  as  *'  Tino,"  and  demanded 
the  strongest  measures  being  adopted 
against  him.  Had  he,  instead  of  rigidly 
preserving  the  neutrality  of  his  country, 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  us  when  Serbia 
was  being  overrun,  we  would  have  regarded 
him  as  a  her<5  and  a  statesman. 

To  Preserve  His  Country  ? 

He  has  all  along  maintained  that  his  ac- 
tions have  been  dictated  by  the  sole  desire 
of  preserving  his  people  and  of  safeguard- 
ing their  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  abdicated  demonstrates  that  he  had  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects  more  at  heart  than 
the  retention  of  his  throne.  He  might  have 
resisted,  was  urged  to  resort  to  force,  but 
he  absolutely  refused,  and  appealed  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  people  to  keep  calm. 
When  we  look  back  over  the  part  Greece 
has  played  during  the  last  three  years,  we 
ought  to  attempt  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
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direction  of  Hellenic  affairs,  not  merely 
look  at  events  from  our  own  standpoint. 
To  begin  with,  we  must  recall  the  rivalry 
which  has  long  existed  between  the  Balkan 
and  Mediterranean  Powers,  must  not  over- 
look the  jealousies  and  bitterness  caused  by 
the  settlement  after  the  second  Balkan 
War,  or  forget  that  Greece  looked  to  Aus- 
tria to  check  the  ambitions  of  Italy  in 
Epirus  and  Albania.  The  main  causes  of 
offending  on  the  part  of  Constantine  were 
his  refusal  to  participate  in  the  Gallipoli- 
tan  venture,  his  denunciation  of  our  land- 
ing at  Salonika,  an*d  his  failure  to  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  Serbia,  which  country  Greece 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  help.  In  addition, 
his  remaining  neutral  tied  Sarrail's  hands 
because,  at  any  moment,  it  was  felt  that  he 
might  decide  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  th^ 
Central  Powers.  Because  of  this  fear  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  insist  upon 
the  disarmament  of  the  Grecian  Army — 
which  was  done — and  finally  to  demand 
that  the  king  should  leave  the  country  for 
as  long  as  his  dominant  personality  re- 
mained they  could  feel  no  sense  of 
security. 
The  Bulgarian   Menace. 

I  have  no  brief  for  Constantine,  but  I 
have  an  uncomfortable  habit — a  fatal  one, 
perhaps,  in  war  time — of  trying  to  see  the 
other  fellow's  view-point,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  happenings  of  the  last 
four  and  thirty  months  certainly  suggests 
to  me  that  Constantine  may  have  been  per- 
fectly sincere  in  his  contention  that  his  ac- 
tions were  dictated  solely  by  a  desire  to 
preserve  his  country  from  harm.  From  our 
point  of  view  he  could  only  do  that  by 
allying  himself  with  the  Entente — he  had 
different  ideas.  With  regard  to  the  Dar- 
danelles expedition,  which  Venezelos 
was  anxious  to  participate  in,  but  which 
Constantine  held  back  from,  we  now  know- 
that,  even  with  Grecian  help,  the  "impreg- 
nable Straits  "  could  not  have  been 
forced.  The  offer  the  Allies  made 
Greece  was  a  liberal  one — ^Smyrna  and  a 
strip  of  the  ^gean  coast  of  Asia  Minor  : 
but  the  reward  could  not  be  given  until 
Turkey  and  her  allies  had  been  utterly 
smashed.  Venezelos  was  eager  to  see  the 
Grecian  hegemony  extended  over  all  the 
^gean  islands,  and  to  possess  the  Asia 
Minor  coast,  where  Italian  aspirations  also 
centred.  Constantine,  however,  whilst 
also  eager  to  increase  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  his  domains,  evidently  considered 
that  the  Turks  were  stronger  than  the  Al- 
lies appealed  to  be  aware  of,  saw  that  we 


had  so  few  troops  immediately  available, 
that  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  would  fall  on 
his  men,  and  had  no  illusions  concerning 
the  feeling  of  Bulgaria  smarting  under  the 
loss  of  Salonika  and  Kavala.  The  moment 
his  army  was  involved  on  Gallipoli  he 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  expect  a  Bul- 
gar  drive  at  the  coveted  seaport.  There- 
fore he  held  his  hand.  It  may  be  he  said  : 
''•Let  us  first  see  what  success  will  crown 
the  Allied  attempt  to  force  the  Hellespont, 
see  whether  there  is  any  real  likelihood  of 
their  being  able  to  hand  over  Smyrna.  If 
thev  beat  the  Turks,  Bulgaria  would  be 
afraid,  I  could  then  come  in  without  run- 
ning the  certain  danger  of  a  stab  in  the 
back  at  Salonika."  That  reasoning  may 
have  been  entirely  wTong,  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  king  did  argue  in  that  wise. 

Courted  Disaster  if  Helped  Serbia. 

The  Allies  failed  to  drive  the  Turk  dff 
Gallipoli,  and  knowing  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  German  armies  from  per- 
sonal experience,  we  may  assume  that  Con- 
stantine felt  sure  that  the  forces  which  had 
failed  to  subdue  the  "  Sick  Man  of 
Europe  "  would  hardly  succeed  against 
von -Mackens en's  legions  thundering  at  Bel- 
grade. True,  a  treaty  had  been  signed 
between  the  king  and  his  brother  monarch 
of  Serbia,  pledging  each  to  stand  by 
should  either  be  attacked,  but  Con- 
stantine preferred  to  abide  by  the  admitted 
intention  of  the  treaty,  instead  of  by  its 
actual  wording.  The  treaty,  he  said,  con- 
cerned Balkan  Powers  only,  did  not  applv 
to  countries  without  the  peninsula — -in  that 
he  perchance  spoke  truth,  although  no  such 
limit  was  set  in  the  treaty  itself.  But 
again  the  king  must  have  seen  that  the 
burden  of  the  fighting  would  have  fallen 
to  Greece's  share.  He  must  have  known 
to  a  man  the  number  of  soldiers  the  Allies 
had  in  the  Levant,  must  have  also  been 
cognisant  of  their  available  equipment  in 
artillery  and  shells.  A  brilliant  military 
leader  himself,  he  was  entirely  aware  of 
the  powerlessness  of  the  bravest  men  un- 
provided with  heavy  artillery  against  an 
enemy  possessed  of  any  quantity  of  big 
guns.  It  was  the  Turkish  artillery  which 
compelled  him  to  fly  with  his  army  in 
1897,  and  it  was  chiefly  his  superiority  in 
field  guns  that  won  him  such  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  Turks  in  19 12.  If,  then,  he 
led  his  armies  into  Serbia  he  knew  that 
defeat  was  certain  once  they  met  the  mon- 
ster ordnance  of  the  Germans,  for  Greece 
had  been  too  impoverished  by  the  two  Bal- 
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kan  wars  to  purchase  any  heavy  artillery, 
and  it  was  obvious  enough  that  the  Allies 
could  lend  her  none,  for  even  at  that  time 
they  themselves  were  crying  out  for  the  big 
guns  in  France.  Therefore  Constantine  may 
have  argued — wrongly  argued  if  you  like — 
that  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  Serbia 
with  the  slight  assistance  the  Allies  could 
give,  was  to  court  disaster,  and  he  agairi 
decided  to  continue  on  the  neutral  fence. 

A  Stubborn  Neutral. 

He  protested  vigorously  against  the  Al- 
lied landing  in  Salonika,  but  no  doubt  saw 
in  the  failure  of  Sarrail  to  give  any  real 
assistance  to  Serbia  convincing  proof  that 
he  had  pursued  the  only  course  likely  to 
preserve  his  country  intact.  No  doubt  the 
Germans  were  urgino;  him  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  them,  probably  made  him  generous 
offers,  pointed  to  the  achievements  of  their 
armies  in  Poland  and  elsewhere  to  prove 
that  victcry  would  ultimately  rest  with 
them.  But  Constantine  remained  a  stub- 
born neutral,  if  an  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able one.  Had  he  gone  to  the  help  of 
Serbia,  almost  certain  disaster  would  have 
overwhelmed  liis  country,  for  the  Bulgars, 
who  respected  Grecian  neutrality — except- 
ing for  the  occupation  of  certain  strategic 
positions  to  prevent  Sarrail  striking  at 
their  own  country — would  have  swept  down 
into  Greece,  and,  with  German  help,  would 
have  overrun  Hellas.  Had  Greece  suf- 
fered that  fate,  Roumania  would  hardlv 
have  been  tempted  to  strike  at  the  Central 
Empires.  The  overwhelming  of  the  Rou- 
manian armies  gave  ample  evidence  that 
the  bravest  soldiers  are  helpless  against 
superior  artillerv.  must  have  confirmed 
Constantine  in  his  conviction  that  he  saved 
his  country  by  refusing  to  rush  to  the  aid 
of  Serbia.  That  he  should  keep  his  army 
on  a  war  footing  was  certainlv  under- 
standable, but  by  so  doing  he  undoubtedlv 
conveyed  a  menacing  threat  to  the  Allied 
forces  camped  on  his  territories.  It  was 
patently  necessary  for  the  Entente  to  re- 
move that  threat,  otherwise  their  efforts  at 
Salonika  were  completely  paralvsed;  but 
that  the  king  should  object  to  handing  over 
all  his  weapons  and  thus  become  incapable 
of  defending  his  country  should  occasion 
arise  is  also  understandable.  Still  he  gave 
way,  though  protesting,  seeing  that  if  he 
did  not  the  horrors  of  war  would  descend 
on  his  people 


The  A|,lies  Will  Take  Charge  of  Greece. 

Though  they  occupied  the  islands  and 
various  strategic  points  in  Greece  itself,  the 
Allies  were  uncertain  what  the  king  might 
do,  and  were  never  free  from  fear  that  he 
would  somehow  or  other,  though  without 
weapons,  manage  to  strike  Sarrail  in  the 
back.  Finally,  then,  it  became  obvious  that 
unless  they  could  have  someone  in  control 
of  Greece  entirely  subservient  to  them,  the , 
Allies  could  not  start  on  their  great  enter- 
[)rise,  the  ol)ject  of  which  is  to  cut  through 
the  Berlin-Bagdad  line  and  isolate  Tur- 
key. Therefore  they  called  upon  Constan- 
tine to  abdicate,  and,  first  preventing  his 
followers  from  forcibly  resisting,  he  did 
so,  thereby  avoiding  bloody  strife  within 
his  territories.  However  much  we  may 
l)lame  him  for  the  course  he  has  pursued 
during  the  last  two  years,  however  certain 
we  may  feel  that  he  is  a  warm  sympathiser 
with  our  enemies,  we  must  perforce  con- 
fess that  he  has  managed  to  preserve  his 
l>eople  from  the  horrors  of  war,  has  main- 
tained his  neutrality  in  circumstances  of 
imrivalled  difficulty.  Now  that  he  has  gone 
we  may  expect  the  occupation  of  northern 
Greece  by  the  Allies,  and  if  the  reports 
that  they  have  750,000  men  on  the  spot  be 
true,  may  look  for  the  beginning  of  the 
long-expected  offensive  against  the  Bul- 
garians, which  is  to  finally  bring  our 
armies  to  the  Danube,  compel  the  submis- 
sion of  Tsar  Ferdinand  and  bring  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Turk.  H  there  are 
three-quarters  of  a  million  Entente  soldiers 
in  the  Balkans  they  must  be  the  Italians, 
for  the  most  part,  for  evidently  the  troops 
of  King  Victor  have  advanced  in  force 
from  Avlona.  This  advance,  though,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  through  the  terri- 
tory which  was  given  to  Greece  at  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1913,  through  that 
debatable  land ;  in  fact,  ever  a  bone  of 
contention  between  Italy  and  Greece.  Not 
only  have  the  Italians  occupied  the  Epirus 
and  Janina,  they  have  also  proclaimed  a 
protectorate  over  Albania,  a  province  which 
has  for  so  long  witnessed  the  rivalries  of 
Austrian,  Turk,  Serbian,  Italian  and 
Greek.  If  President  Wilson's  formula 
were  to  be  rigidly  applied,  Italy  could 
hardly  hope  to  retain  either  Epirus  or  Al- 
l:)ania,  for  the  people  of  Epirus  desire  union 
with  Greece,  and  the  Albanians  want  to  be 
entirely  independent.  So  little  is  known 
about  Albania  that  a  brief  account  of  that 
unquiet  land  and  its  remarkable  people 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  will  be  given 
in  our  next  number. 
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Constantine  May  Gome  Back. 

The  Allies  are  carrying  out  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  neutral  Greece,   but  it  is  in- 
evitable that  they  must,  to  some  extent,  re- 
gard the  people  as  a  hostile  community  and 
apply  to  them  the  rules  of  war  which  were 
laid    down    in    international  conference    to 
guide  an  army  of  occupation  in  an  enemy 
country.     Thus  we  learn  that  M.   Jonnart, 
High    Commissioner    representing    Britain 
and      France,       and       former      Governor- 
General      of      Algeria,      has      issued       a 
warning  that    civilians    bearing    arms   will 
be    treated    as   brigands,    and    shot  on   the 
spot.        It    is     easy     to     understand     the 
need  for  such  a  declaration,  but  it  is  also 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  sort  of  headlines 
which  would  appear  in  the  German  papers 
when    it   became   known    that    Greeks,     in 
whose    houses    -or    possession     arms     were 
found,   had  been   stood   up   against   a   wall 
and    summarily    shot !      M.    Jonnart     an- 
nounced    further    that     the  Allies     would 
raise  the  blockade  of  Greece,   allow   food- 
stuffs   to    enter    the     country,    and    would 
charge  themselves  with  the  future   feeding 
of    the     people.       Further,     they      would 
guarantee  the   possessions    and   liberties  of 
all    Greeks,    prevent   reprisals — presumably 
by   the    followers    of    Venezelos  who  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  monarchists — 
secure  an  amnesty — for  those  probably  who 
have  opposed  the  Allies  by  force  of  arms 
— and  would  not  attempt  to  compel  Greece 
to  abandon  what  is  left  of  her  neutrality. 
In  other  words,  the  Allies  have  established 
what  they  wish  to  be  a  benevolent  protec- 
torate over  the  Hellenes,    and  will   protect 
them   against    themselves    and    against    the 
wrathful   Central    Powers.      The  Kaiser  is 
reported  to  have  sent  an  indignant  message 
to  Constantine,    in   which  he   declares  that 
the   Almighty    and  Germany  between  them 
will    soon   set   that   monarch    again  on   his 
throne.       M.     Jonnart    told     the     Grecian 
Prime  Minister,   M.   Zaimis,  that  after  the 
war   is   over    Constantine  may    resume   the 
throne  of  Greece  if  the  Greeks  so  desire. 
There    is    no     doubt    that    the    ex-king    is 
greatly  beloved  of  his  people,   who  believe 
that    his    generalship    was    largely    respon- 
sible  for    Grecian   success    in    the  Balkan 
wars,   so  it   would    seem   that    whatever  is 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  he  could  have  his 
throne  again — if  he  wanted  it.     The  move- 
ment for  republican  rule,  that  is,  the  gover- 
nance of   the   people  by   themselves,   must 
certainly  receive  an  immense  fillip  in  every 
country     as    a    result     of     this     frightful 
struggle,   and  the  prospect  of  a  king    who 


has  once  lost  his  throne  ever  getting  it  again 
is  by  no  means  bright. 

Italy  and  the  Balkans. 

The  situation  at  Salonika  has  undergone 
one  notable  change  which  has  passed  unre- 
marked by  our  war  commentators.     Thanks, 
to   the    Italian    advance   through    Albania, 
Great  Britain  is  now  in  direct  rail  and  road 
communication  with   Sarrail   save  only   for 
the  two  water  gaps  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Adriatic.    No  longer  have  men  and  guns  to 
make   the   dangerous    journey    through  the 
Mediterranean,    no  longer    need   transports 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  isle-dotted   Ionian 
and   ^gean   seas.      The  line  of  communi- 
cations  is  now   a   land,   not   a  water,   one, 
and   one   of   the   greatest    anxieties  of  the 
French  Generalissimo  has    been     removed. 
The   other,    King  Constantine,    is    already 
on  his  way  to  Switzerland.    The  arrival  of 
the  Italians  in  force,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Grecian  monarch — the  new    ruler,   by    the 
way,    is  half   German,    whereas   his   father 
was  half  Dane,  half  Russian — both   point 
to   energetic   measures   being   taken   in   the 
Balkans.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Allies  may   attempt  there   to  create  a  new 
battle   line   which    will   compel   the  enemy 
to   send  larger  forces    from    the     Russian 
front  which  would  otherwise  go  west.    Such 
an  offensive   would,    to   some  extent,   com- 
pensate for  the  "  separate  truce  "  in  Rus- 
sia.     If  successful,   a  mighty  campaign  in 
the    Balkans  would,    of   course,    have    far- 
reaching  effects.     It  would  restore  Serbia, 
crush    Bulgaria,    separate    Turkey,   succour 
Roumania,  bring  about  the  end  of  the  war. 
Even  though  great  progress  were  not  made, 
it   would   detain   large   bodies  of   Germans 
and  Austrians  permanently  in  Serbia,  and 
Bulgaria.     True,  the  German  General  Staff 
"  would  no  doubt  enlist  Turks  and   Bulgars 
to   do  the  bulk  of   the   fighting,   men  thev 
could  not  utilise  anywhere  else,   whilst  the 
Allied  forces   cannot   well   be  spared  from 
France  and  Italy.     Still,  it  would  be  a  new 
front  behind  which   lay  great  possibilities. 
If,  in  very  truth,   the  Balkan  campaign  is 
beginning   in  earnest,   it   will,    I   think,    be 
found    to    be    one    largely   carried    on    bv 
Italians,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surpris- 
ing  if    Sarrail' s  name  ere   long   ceased   to 
appear  at  the  foot  of  the  official  despatches. 
But  if   it   is    an    Italian   undertaking,    the 
enemy  counter  will  not  be  delivered  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.    The  blow  will  fall  from 
the  Trentino,   for  obviously,   if  the  enemy 
smash  their   way  to  the  Venetian  plain  or 
surge  down  into  Lombardy,    Italian  effort 
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in  Macedonia  would  automatically  cease. 
The  immediate  danger  to  Trieste  has  appa- 
rently passed,  but  the  Italian  halt  may  be 
only  temporary.  If  to  the  threat  against 
their  seaport  be  added  a  threat  to  their 
lines  of  communication  with  Constanti- 
nople, the  Austrians  must  inevitably  set 
about  launching  a  Trentino  diversion. 

A  Great  British  Success. 

The  British  army  has  made  a  most  not- 
able advance  towards  Lille,  and  in  so  doing 
has  entirely  wiped  out  the  German  salient 
between  Ypres  and  Armentieres,  which  has 
for  so  long  endangered  our  positions  at 
these  two  places.  The  retention  of  the 
Ypres  salient  by  the  British  was  severely 
criticised,  and  it  has  been  roundly  asserted 
indeed  that  it  was  only  hung  on  to  for 
political  reasons.  To  win  it  entailed  tre- 
mendous sacrifices,  and  to  retain  it  has  in- 
volved heavy  loss.  However,  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  it  has  been  fully  justified  by  the 
present  success.  It  is  well  to  note,  how- 
ever that  it  took  no  less  than  twelve  months 
to  get  ready  for  the  offensive  which  has 
given  us  Messines  and  Wytschaete,  and 
has  enabled  us  to  wrest  from  the  Germans 
those  dominating  positions  which  guarded 
the  road  from  Lille  to  the  sea,  and  em- 
perilled  our  forces  at  Ypres  and  Armen- 
tieres. The  hurricane  bombardment  from 
our  massed  guns  alone  would  not  have  en- 
abled us  to  win  through  the  enemy  de- 
fences. This  was  made  possible  by  the 
laborious  tunnelling  of  the  miner  corps, 
which,  during  the  last  year,  burrowed  its 
way  underground  beneath  the  key  position 
known  as  Hill  30,  the  scene  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war  of  such  terrific  fighting. 
At  the  right  moment,  during  the  bombard- 
ment, the  tons  of  high  explosives  which  had 
been  stored  beneath  the  hill  were  touched 
off,  and  it  entirely  disappeared.  Haig's 
men  poured  through  the  opening  thus  made 
and  soon  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Messines 
and  the  entire  western  end  of  the  salient. 

A  Burrowing  Advance. 

Numerous  mines  were  exploded  under 
enemy  trenches  at  the  same  time  as  Hill  30 
was  blown  up,  and  the  Germans  left  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  the 
British  once  their  carefully  prepared  de- 
fences had.  vanished.  It  is  matter  for 
gratification  that  the  Australian  mining 
corps  shared  in  the  tunnelling  work  which 
made  this  great  advance  possible.  It  took 
a  year  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  Hill 
30,    which  certainly   suggests    that    to    wiri 


otth^r  defensive  positions  on  the  enemy's 
front  will  be  a  lengthy  task.  It  is  not, 
however,  quite  just  to  measure  our  future 
advance  by  this  scale,  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  wiping  out  of  the  German  salient  may 
compel  the  evacuation  of  Lille  and  the 
abandonment  of  a  portion  of  Belgium. 
Hill  30  was  an  exceedingly  formidable  ob- 
stacle; it  should  not  take  as  long  to  de- 
molish other  parts  of  the  hostile  line.  The 
main  road  to  Lille  does  not  of  course  pass 
anywhere  near  Ypres;  it  runs  directly  east 
through  Tournai,  but  if  Haig  can  force  his 
way  along  the  River  Lys  to  Menin,  Lille 
would  be  so  gravely  threatened  that  its 
evacuation  would  seem  certain,  although  it 
could  even  then  be  delayed  if  we  fail  to  ad- 
vance any   further   east  of   Lens. 

"  Nothing  Can  Save  Enemy,"  says  Haig. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  strong  de- 
claration of  certain  success  which  now  come 
from   our    front   in    France.      Sir    Douglas 
Haig  asserts  that  German  defeat  is  certain, 
that  nothing  can  now  save  the  enemy  from 
complete  disaster  on  the  battle  field.     Let- 
ters from  officers  engaged  in  the  Lens  of- 
fensive breathe  the  conviction  that  we  can 
break  through    the   enemy    front  whenever 
we  like,  owing  to  our  immense  superiority 
in  artillery   and  numbers.      This  optimism 
is  all  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  must 
anticipate  that  the   Germans   will   be   able 
to    strongly   reinforce   their    line    with  men 
and  guns  from  Russia,   and  that  the  Mes- 
sines success  was  not  due  so  much  to  big 
guns,    which   can   be  quickly   brought   into 
action,  but  to  mining  operations  which  take 
months  to  carry  out.  Although  Sir  Douglas 
Haig   has   once   before  expressed    his  cer- 
tainty of   the  coming  crushing   defeat    of 
Germany,  and  that  consummation  has  been 
greatly  delayed,   we  may  take  it    that    the 
British  leader  would  not,   at  this  stage  of 
things,   venture  to  indulge  in  prophecy    or 
make   such    a    forecast   without  having   the 
strongest  grounds  on  which  to  base  his  be- 
lief.    If  things  go  as  we  hope,   we  should 
soon  be  reading  the  names  of  Deulemont, 
Warneton,   Comines,    Houthem  and   Korte- 
wilde    in    the    official    communiques    from 
British    headquarters.      The    reference     to 
Ploegsteert   being   abandoned   by   the    Ger- 
mans is  somewhat  surprising,   as  that  place 
was  in  British  possession  until   August  of 
last  year,  at  any  rate,  and  there  has  been  no 
word  of   its    loss   since  then.      Neutral    re- 
I^orts  refer  to  the  feverish  building  of  new 
defences  behind  the  lines,  now  held  bv  the 
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enemy  in  Belgian  Flanders,  from  Lille  to 
the  sea.  If  that  be  true,  then  we  need 
look  for  no  general  retirement  yet  to  an 
Antwerp-Brussels    front. 

French  Expect  No  Decision  Tiir  Americans 

The  cheerful  note  in  the  British  reports, 
the  confident  anticipation  of  early  victory, 
is  by  no  means  echoed  in  the  official  de- 
clarations of  French  statesmen.  These  ap- 
parently regard  the  withdrawal  of  Russia 
as  making  further  offensives  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Army  impossible,  and  consider 
that  the  task  before  the  soldiers  of  France 
is  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  advancing 
rather  than  to  advance  themselves.  About 
the  njiddle  of  April  the  great  offensive  was 
apparentlv  started,  but,  after  some  slight 
successes,  it  died  down,  and  shortly  after 
there  was  a  shuffling  in  high  command. 
General  Petain  taking  Nivelle's  place  and 
Foch  becoming  chief  of  staff.  It  is  curious 
by  the  way  that,  though  often  mentioned 
in  communiques  for  a  few  weeks  after  his 
assumption  to  the  supreme  command, 
General  Petain 's  name  has  not  figured  in 
cabled  reports  for  over  a  month.  That  the 
French  people  were  anxious  to  know  why 
the  great  offensive  had  not  eventuated  was 
shown  by  the  recent  interpellation  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  demanding  a  discus- 
sion thereof.  In  his  reply  to  this  demand 
M.  Paivleve,  the  Minister  for  War,  made 
the  following  highly  significant  state- 
ment: — • 

It  is  our  duty  to  remove  delusions  regard- 
ing the  offensive  which  certain  people  be- 
lieved was  going  to  be  decisive.  It  is  suf^- 
cient  to  cast  one'e  eye  on  the  map  to  see  the 
progress  made  by  the  French  fighting 
against  masses  of  Germans  released  by 
the  momentary  passiveness  on  the  Russian 
front.  It  is  against  them  that  the  French 
will  stand  until  the  arrival  of  the  American 
forces.  It  would '  therefore  be  a  crime  to 
speak  words  which  might  disturb  the  unity 
and  spirit  of  the  country. 

After  this  declaration  the  Chamber  de- 
cided not  to  allow  the  discussion.  Evi- 
dently the  French  Government  does  not 
anticipate  being  able  to  make  any  victorious 
advance  against  the  enemy  until  American 
reinforcements  arrive.  In  other  words,  the 
French  leaders  have  definitely  resigned  them- 
selves to  a  further  postponement  of  the 
great  offensive  until  July  or  August  of  next 
year,  when,  if  the  most  desperate  haste  is 
made  the  American  forces — whose  training 
is  to  begin  in  September — may  reach 
France.  Had  we  not  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
confident    dispatches   before    us    we    would 


certainly  imagine  that  the  French  attitude 
— in  view  of  the  defection  of  Russia — was 
the  only  possible  one  to  adopt,  for,  if  the 
enemy  can  double  their  strength  in  men 
and  guns  in  the  west  it  seems  incredible 
that,  even  with  our  reinforced  armies  we 
could  push  them  back  until  the  mighty 
American  army — yet  to  be  created — arrives. 

The  American  War  Alms. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  last 
fortnight,  full  of  stirring  happenings,  was 
the  publication  of  the  American  peace 
terms,  or,  rather,  war  aims.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Russia  is  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance  that  it  is  amazing  how 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it.  As  T 
explained,  in  our  last  issue,  the  United 
States  must  inevitablv  become  the  domi- 
nant partner  in  the  Entente  Alliance. 
Whatever  be  the  peace  terms  of  President 
Wilson,  will  have  to  be  our  peace  terms  in 
the  end.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  most 
carefully  examine  his  message  and  compare 
the  American  war  aims  therein  set  forth 
with  those  the  other  Allies  have  declared 
to  be  theirs.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Presi- 
dent adopts  the  Russian  declaration,  "No 
armexations,  no  indemnities."  No  terri- 
tory, he  says,  must  change  hands  except 
for  the  purpoise  of  securing  to  the  inhabit- 
ants a  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty.  No 
people  must  be  forced  to  obey  a  sovereignty 
under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live.  He 
does  not  explain  how  the  wishes  of  the 
people  are  to  be  obtained,  but  possibly  has 
in  mind  a  referendum,  which,  though  a 
useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ?  demo- 
cracy, is  hardly  likelv  to  be  understood  by 
the  majority  of  the  European  peoples  con- 
cerning whose  sovereignty  there  is  dispute. 
One  wonders,  too,  whether  the  principle  is 
to  be  applied  only  to  peoples  now  subject 
to  our  enemies,  or  whether  it  will  be  ex 
tended  to  others  as  well.  Imagine  the  Al- 
banians deciding,  by  referendum,  whether 
they  would  prefer  an  Italian,  a  Grecian,  or 
a  Serbian  suzerain !  The  trouble  in  the 
Balkans  has  always  been  that  sections  of 
the  people  were  ever  under  sovereignties 
they  detested.  When  races  are  so  mixed 
as  they  are  in  the  Balkans,  in  the  Tren- 
tino,  in  Bohemia,  in  Transylvania,  in  Gali- 
cia,  and  in  Bessarabia,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  President's  formula  could  be 
carried  out  would  be  to  create  innumer-  ' 
able  little  principalities  or  to  unravel  the 
races  and  send  each  fragment  to  its  parent 
country.  Both  these  solutions  are,  of 
course,  unworkable.     Still  the  idea  is  right 
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and  will  form  the  basis  on  which  Europe  i^ 
rearranged  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

Alsace-Lorraine   and   the   Trentino. 

The  difficulties   ahead,   though,   can  per- 
haps be  best  instanced  by  the  examples  of 
the  Trentino  and  Alsace-Lorraine.     In  the 
latter  provinces    there    are    now     dwelling 
1,500,000   people,  but   it   is   by  no  means 
certain  that   a   plebiscite   would   disclose   a 
majority     in     favour     of     retrocession     to 
France.       For   45    years    there    has    been 
steadv  German  immigration.     The  develop- 
ment   of    the    Briey    iron    district   has    at- 
tracted large  numbers  of  Italians  and  other 
foreigners.      No  less  than  800,000   French 
folk  are  said  to  have  left  the  country,  and 
those  who   have    remained    are   a   different 
generation  than  those  from  whom  the  land 
was  reft  in   1871.     They  may  still  cherish 
the  desire  for  revanche  left  them  by  their 
fathers,  but  many  of  them  must  have  bene- 
fited by  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
provinces    during    the    German  occupation, 
and  may  be  influenced  thereby.      Yet  it  is 
inconceivable  that    France    would    give   up 
her  claim  to  Alsace-Lorraine  even  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  recorded  their  prefer- 
ence to  remain   under   German   rule.      The 
French  would  claim  that  all  those  who  had 
emigrated   should  l)e  reckoned   in   as   well, 
and   in    any    case    they    regard    these  pro- 
vinces as  theirs  by  right.     But  on  the  othei* 
hand  a  referendum  favourable  to  continuing 
under  German    sovereignty    would     harden 
Berlin  in  the  demand  for  the  retention  of 
the  disputed    territory.      A   solution  might 
be  found  in  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Duchy.      Probably  such  a  way  out  will  in 
the  end  be  adopted.     In  the  Trentino,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  a  majority  would 
demand    union    with    Italy.      Certain   dis- 
tricts would,  but  many  now  claimed  by  the 
Italians    would  strongly    object    to   coming 
under  the  Roman  tri-colour.     In  Bohemia, 
whilst  a  majority  would  vote  for  indepen- 
dence,   a    powerful    minority    would    insist 
upon  remaining  under   Austrian    rule,    and 
to  force  independence  on  parts  of  Bohemia 
would  be  the  same  as  forcing  Home  Rule 
down     the    throat   of    a    wildly   protesting 
Ulster.      Statesmanship    will,     no     doubt, 
find  some  method  of  equitable  compromise, 
but  the  rocks  ahead  are  visible  enough. 

No  Annexations,   No  Trade  Boycotts,   No 
Central  Empire. 

President  Wilson's  Note  contains  no  re- 
ference which    could    be   taker^    as     giving 


approval   of  *Jth<^'  Annexation    of     German 
colonies,    a    matter   to    which    our   official 
Peace  Note  did  not  refer,  but  which  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  other  statesmen  have  since 
declare(i  must  remain  ours.     ''  No  indemni- 
ties,"   says   the   President,    "  must   be   im- 
posed except  those  which  constitute  a  pay- 
ment for   manifest   wrongs."      That   is    to 
say,  he  adheres  to  the  demand  for  repara- 
tion— for   Belgium,   Serbia,    and   the  north 
of  France — but     sets     his     face    definitely 
against  the  payment  of  heavy   indemnities 
to    meet    the    cost    of    the    war.       Those, 
therefore,    who    have    been     counting     on 
having  the  huge  debts  of  the  Allies  liqui- 
.  dated  by  Germany  must  abandon  all  hope 
of   thus   lightening  the  load  posteritv   will 
have  to  carry.      Nor,   apparently,   will  the 
President      countenance       trade      boycotts 
as;ainst  the  Central   Powers  after  the  war. 
That  is  not  surprising,    for  the  Americans 
have    almost   unanimously    condemned    the 
resolutions  of   the  Paris   Conference  in  so 
far  as  they  contemplated  a  trade  war  and 
the   isolation   of  Germany.        But    perhaps- 
the    most    significant    thing    in    the    Presi- 
dential   declaration    is    that    which    asserts 
the  determination  of  the   United   States  to 
continue  the  war  ijntil  ''  Germany's  dream 
of  a  great  Central  Europe  Empire  is  shat- 
tered  beyond   all    possibility   of     revival.'^ 
The  Berlin  to  Bagdad  idea,   too,   must  be 
definitelv     abandoned      before      hostilities 
cease. 

Peace    indefinitely    Postponed. 

These  two  provisions,  if  insisted  on  to 
the  letter,  are  likely  to  postpone  the  coming 
of  peace  indefinitely.  To  make  absolutely 
certain  that  a  Central  European  Empire  of 
some  sort  is  not  created  after  the  war 
would  be  almost  impossible  unless  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  utterly  crushed. 
Their  closer  union,  as  a  result  of  the 
struggle  they  have  waged  together,  would 
seem  inevitable,  especially  if  the  loss  of 
Trieste  and  the  creation  of  a  greater  Ser- 
bia prevents  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ac- 
cess to  the  southern  sea.  With  all  the 
''places  in  the  sun"  the  world  round 
painted  red,  occupied  by  France,  or 
ringed  round  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
German  people  will  hardly  abandon  the 
onlv  place  thev  can  reach — Asia  Minor — 
until  beaten  to  their  knees.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  in  England,  statesmen  of 
high  standing  some  of  them,  who,  before 
the  war,  deprecated  the  efforts  made  to 
confine  German  expansion  and  prevent  her 
getting    some    ''place   in   the    sun"   where 
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h^f  people  could  settle^ in.  farge  numbers, 
and  it  is  conceivable  tliat,  even  after  this 
fierce  struggle,  statesmen  may  deem  it  un- 
wise to  cork  a  virile  people  up  too  tightly. 
Still  it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  President's 
utter  opposition  to  a  closer  union  between 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  his  desire  to 
prevent  the  development  of  Asia  Minor  by 
German  enterprise,  if  taken  absolutely  lit- 
erally, ends  all  hope  of  the  war  conclud- 
ing favourably  for  us  until  Russia  comes 
again,  or  a  mighty  American  army  reaches 
Europe. 

If  Russia  Withdraws! 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  disquieting 
paragraph  in  the  President's  message.  To 
the  Muscovite  Government  he  says :  "I 
warn  Russia  that  the  day  has  come  to  con- 
quer or  to  submit.  If  the  forces  of  auto- 
cracy divide  us  they  will  overcome  us.  If 
we  stand  together  victory  is  certain."  No 
public  statement  has  gone  as  far  as  this 
before.  Leading  men  have,  it  is  true,  ac- 
centuated the  danger  in  which  we  stand  if 
Russia  withdraws  from  the  struggle,  but 
no  one  has  yet  definitely  asserted  that 
"  divided  we  fall."  The  President  evi- 
dently has  no  illusions  in  the  matter.  The 
temporary  defection  of  Russia  caused  him  to 
fly  to  our  assistance,  but  he  frankly  warns 
us  that  if  that  temporary  withdrawal  from 
active  participation  in  the  struggle  becomes 
permanent  we  have  to  fear  the  worst.  I 
dealt  in  our  last  number  with  the  need 
that  now  exists  of  convincing  the  Russian 
people  that  the  objects  for  which  the  Allies 
fight  are  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  their 
sons  and  brothers  on  the  battlefield,  and 
obviously  the  President's  message  is  in- 
tended to  put  clearly  the  war  aims  of  the 
Allies,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rus- 
sians, some  of  whose  leaders  still  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  Allies  have  no  imperialistic 
aims  in  continuing  the  war  with  Germany. 

The  "  iVian  Who  Stays  at  Home  "  In  U.S.A. 

The  United  States  is  systematically  or- 
ganising for  war,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
those  who  criticise  her  for  the  apparent 
delays  in  putting  her  house  in  order,  to  look 
back  on  the  mistakes  and  misapplications 
of  energy  which  have  occurred  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  three  years.  They 
might  even  look  nearer  home  and  search  for 
any  special  efficiency  methods  w^hich  have 
been  put  in  force  in  Australia  with  the 
object  of  helping  the  Allies  win  the  war. 
Money,  or  rather  huge  credit,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  already  given  freely.     All  avail- 


able ships  have  ,l?,ee^^recm]jt,€;44o  carry  sup- 
plies to  Europe.  Munition  factories  con- 
tinue working  at  full  blast,  and  prepara- 
tions for  greatly  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  country  are  in  full  swing.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  and  take 
to  heart  the  attitude  official  America  is  tak- 
ing towards  the  worker  on  the  land.  The 
example  of  the  Universites  is  symptomatic 
of  all  public  bodies  and  State  Governments. 
When  war  was  declared;  undergraduates 
volunteered  in  large  numbers.  Some  joined 
the  army  or  navy,  others  set  to  work  on 
the  Land.  No  difference  whatever  was 
made  between  those  who  went  forth  to  fight 
and  those  who  went  forth  to  dig.  Both 
sets  of  volunteers  were  regarded  alike,  and 
the  privileges  with  regard  to  the  granting 
of  degrees  before  the  full  course  was  finished 
and  the  like,  were  extended  impartially  to 
the  soldier  and  the  land  worker.  That  ^s 
to  say,  America  recognises  that  the  man 
who  digs  is  every  bit  as  much  a  patriot  as 
the  man  who  fights,  that  the  war  must  be 
waged  on  the  plains  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
Had  that  fapt  been  recognised  earlier  in 
Great  Britain  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  and.  for  us.  As  it  is  only  now, 
after  three  years'  war,  are  efforts  being 
made  to  increase  instead  of  to  decrease 
Britain's  productivity,  only  now  are  at- 
tempts being  put  forth  to  speed  her  ship- 
yards up  to  the  pre-war  level. 

A  Thousand  Wooden  Ships. 

America  was  asked  for  ships,  and  ships 
she  has  supplied  already.  Her  yards  are 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  m 
order  to  increase  the  tonnage  she  will  make 
available  for  the  Allies  she  has  already 
set  to  work  to  produce  no  less  than  a 
thousand  wooden  ships.  Admittedly  a 
wooden  ship  cannot  compete  with  a  steel 
one,  but  it  is  not  at  present  a  question  of 
competition,  but  of  supply.  Steel  cannot  be 
got,  shipyards  capable  of  turning  out  or- 
dinary merchantmen  are  already  using  every 
slip  they  possess.  Therefore  to  meet  the 
demand  for  ships  and  ever  more  ships  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  building  of  looo  woodoi 
ships,  each  of  some  3000  tons,  and  a  speed 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
General  Goethals,  of  Panama  fame,  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  arranging 
for  the  construction,  manning  and  operat- 
ing of  this  huge  wooden  fleet.  The  matter 
is  essentially  a  great  engineering  problem. 
The  ships  are  to  be  built  on  well-considered 
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standard  models,  for  which  the  timber  can 
be  cut  on  standard  designs  beforehand 
Propelling  engines  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion type  will  be  turned  out  from  machine 
shops  all  over  the  country.  The  shipyard 
will,  in  fact,  be  little  more  than  an  as 
sembly  depot,  where  the  various  parts 
needed  would  come  from  sawmill  and  fac- 
tory scattered  throughout  the  States.  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  take  less  than 
six  months  to  complete  a  3000-ton  wooden 
vessel,  and  once  the  organisation  is  com- 
plete some  80  will  be  turned  out  every 
month.  Fully  100,000  men  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  work,  and  there  are  at  most 
25,000  wooden  shipbuilding  mechanics  left 
in  fhe  country.  Carpenters  of  all  sorts 
will,  however,  be  recruited,  and  little 
difficulty  is  expected  in  finding  the  neces- 
sary men.  The  problem  of  officering  and 
manning  these  ships  will  be  a  formidable 
one,  for  ;at  least  35  men  will  be  needed  for 
each — 35,000  for  the  entire  fleet  !  A  thou- 
sand wooden  ships  would  mean  a  continu- 
ous ferry  service  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Britain,  France  and  Italy.  Such  a  fleet, 
reinforced  by  the  great  freighters  building 
in  American  shipyards,  definitely  banishes 
the  fear  that  the  German  submarines  will 
ever  succeed  in  starving  England  into  mak- 
ing peace. 

Recrudescence  of  Submarining. 

There  is  an  uncomfortable  rise  in  the 
number  of  submarine  victims  this  week  ; 
the  figures  for  the  last  month  are  : — 

Ships  Sunk  Ships  Sunk  Unsuc- 

Week  over  under  cessfully 

ending  1600  tons.  1600  tons.  Attacked. 

Mav    13  •••         18  5                  IQ 

May    20  ...         18  Q                    Q 

May    27  ...          18  I                   17 

June      3  ...         15  3                   17 

June    10  ...         22  10                  23 

According  to  the  formula  explained  in 
our  April  28th  number,  the  sinkings  last 
week  amounted  to  about  90.000  tons,  as 
compared  with  54,000  tons  the  week  be- 
fore, and  62,000  tons  of  the  preceding  one. 
This  revival  of  submarine  successes  lends 
some  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
recent  shrinkages  in  the  sinkings  are  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  withdrawal  of  U- 
boats  to  enemy  ports  to  refit  and  get  sup- 
plies. Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  evident 
that  the  enemy  have  been  more  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  world's  ton- 
nage last  week  than  since  the  first  week  in 
May,  when  they  got  24  large  vessels,  22 
small,  and  attacked  34  others.  Even  if 
they   maintain   their   present   rate  of   sink- 


ings, and  send  an  average  of  100,000 
tons  to  the  bottoni  weekly,  the  incoming  of 
the  United  States  and  Brazil,  combined 
with  the  increased  activity  of  our  ship- 
yards, makes  certain  that  food  and  needed 
primary  products  will  continue  to  reach 
England  and  France  in  adequate  quanti- 
ties. The  menace,  though,  is  still  formid- 
able; we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood. 

in   Unquiet  Russia. 

The  situation  in  Russia  remains  obscure 
and  unintelligible.  This  much,  however, 
seems  ^  certain.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment is  not  increasing  its  control  over  the 
people,  rather  it  is  losing  influence.  That, 
however,  was  to  be  expected.  It  inherited 
the  law  and  order  which  had  been  enforced 
by  the  previous  regime,  and  for  a  time  the 
people,  accustomed  to  obey,  used  to  author- 
ity, remained  quiescent,  not  perhaps  fullv 
realising  what  had  happened.  But  inevit- 
ably, when  it  was  noted  that  the  iron  hand 
of  discipline  no  longer  punished  or  inforced 
obedience,  the  more  turbulent  spirits  began 
to  jump  over  the  traces,  and  the  leaders 
who  had  fallen  heir  to  the  machinery  of 
government,  soon  found  that  they  lacked 
the  power  to  compel  the  smooth  working  of 
that  niachine.  The  great  fly  wheel  went  on 
revolving,  but  by  its  own  impetus  merely. 
Gradually  it  slowed  down,  and  all  the 
news  now  points  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  time  when  it  will  stop  altogether.  The 
forces  of  disruption  are  at  work,  but  it 
would  be  entirely  wrong  to  blame  the  Pro- 
visional Government  for  what  is  happening:, 
or  to  hold  it  recreant  because  it  fails  to 
fling  armies  at  the  German.  To  assume 
that  stern  despotic  rule  can  be  changed  for 
a  mild  democratic  one  in  a  night  in  a  coun- 
try like  Russia  is  utterly  absurd.  To  im- 
agine that  the  sudden  relaxing  of  century- 
old  methods  of  control  can  be  effected  with- 
out serious  trouble  is  ridiculous. 

Wili  Russia  Spiit  Asunder  ? 

It  was  possible  in  a  country  like  Por- 
tugal to  substitute  a  Republic  for  a  mon- 
archy in  a  dav  without  any  grave  disturb- 
ance, but  the  Portuguese  are  a  homogeneous- 
people,  and  their  country  could  be  easily 
tucked  out  of  sight  in  the  smallest  of  the 
great  Russian  provinces.  Russjia  is  not 
peopled  by  a  single  race.  People  of  a  hun- 
dred nationalities  and  a  hundred  tongues 
can  be  found  between  Warsaw  and  Vladi- 
vostok, Odessa  and  Archangel.  Russian 
dominion  has  been  secured  over  these 
peoples   almost   always  by  conquest.      The 
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sword  gave  the  Tsars  their  gigantic  Em- 
pire, and  they  held  it  by  the  might  of  their 
armies.  We  judge  Russia  much  as  we  would 
judge  Australia.  We  forget  that  Finns 
and  Poles,  Tartars  and  Armenians,  Turks 
and  Roumanians,  Ukrainians  and  Mongols, 
Lapps  and  Circassians  fought  the  Russian 
furiously  before  submitting  to  his  yoke. 
The  Russian  Empire  is  not  200  yeans  old, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  Tsardom  of 
Muscovy  began  to  push  its  way  south  to 
the  Black  Sea,  over  the  Caucassus,  into 
Persia,  towards  Turkestan,  along  the  Baltic 
and  into  Poland.  Force  made  Russia 
huge,  power  and  autocratic  rule  kept  her 
great.  But  with  the  relaxing  of  central 
control  with  the  deliberate  cutting  of  the 
fetters  which  bound  her  subject  races  must 
inevitably  come  a  splitting  asunder  of  the 
great  Empire  the  Tsars  had  created.  In 
time  we  may  see  a  United  States  of  Russia, 
but  such  a  corporate  body  cannot  be  evolved 
in  a  few  weeks.  Years  must  elapse  before 
Russia  settles  down  in  any  permanent  form. 
Meanwhile  the  entire  country  is  in  a  state 
of  flux,  and  already  we  note  the  signs  of 
disruption.  Finland  demands  freedom, 
Poland  a  separate  army  and  government. 
The   ever  unquiet    Ukraine,    conquered   by 


the  Great  Catherine  will  naturally  demand 
the  restoration  of  its  language,  and  the 
control  of  its  own  affairs.  The  people  of 
Bessarabia,  forcibly  wrenched  from  Mol- 
davia forty  year'i  ago,  will  surely  in.sist 
upon  returning  beneath  the  Roumanian 
tlag.  Everywhere,  within  the  great  Em- 
pire, the  peoples  are  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  they  now  have  a  chance  of  controlling 
their  own  affairs,  and  it  will  be  diifficult 
to  convince  them  that  the  retention  of  a 
central  Government  for  the  entire  country 
would,  in  the  end,  be  infmitely  better  than 
the  creation  of  independent  principalities 
and  republics  within  the  frontiers  of  what 
was  once  the  Tsardom. 

The  Danger  of  the  Kronstadt  Mutiny. 

Already  small  republics  are  being 
formed  here  and  there.  At  Tsaritsin,  at 
Kherson,  at  Kirmanoya,  at  Reval,  and  at 
Dorpat  separate  Governments  have  been 
set  up.  But  most  ominious  of  all,  Kron- 
stadt has  mutinied.  Not  a  large  body  of 
men  are  involved,  but  they  control  the 
Russian  Baltic  Fleet,  command  the  ap- 
proach to  Petrograd,  and,  if  they  are  so 
minded,  could  shell  the  capital  with  their 
heavv  guns  or  threaten  it  with  their  dread- 
noughts.    The  situation    here    is    palpably 
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dangerous  InJ'he  extreme,^  So  long  as  thgi,, 
Kronstadt  revoFutionaries  under  their  youth- 
ful leader,  Lamanoff,  hold  the  fleet,  they 
can  defy  the  Provisional  Government.  If 
they  did  nothing  more  the  position  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  they  are  endeavouring 
to  enforce  their  demands  on  the  leaders  at 
Petrograd  and  are  in  a  position  to  exert 
pressure.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  leaves 
the  Germans  free  to  operate  in  the  Gulf  of 
Riga,  allows  them  to  get  at  the  capital 
itself  if  they  so  desire.  At  present,  Ger 
many  is  rigidly  respecting  the  "  Separate 
truce,"  but  if  she  fail  to  induce  Russia 
to  open  her  frontier  to  supplies  she  may 
yet  decide  to  strike  and  take  what  she  can- 
not get  by  persuasion.  In  that  event  the 
mutiny  at  Kronstadt  might  have  tragic  con- 
sequences for  us  all.  The  seizing  of  the 
fortress  of  Reval  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Finland  Gulf,  by  the  Socialists,  adds  to  the 
disquiet  engendered  by  the  mutiny  at  Kron- 
stadt. It  is  hardly  worth  chronicling  the 
many  changes  in  high  places  in  Russia,  for 
he  who  leads  to-day  is  likely  to  be  gone 
to-morrow.  Alexiefi^,  who  played  a  leading 
part  in  getting  rid  of  the  Tsar,  has  had 
to  relinquish  his  position  as  commander-in- 
chief  to  General  BrusilofiF  be(\ause  he  di(J 
not  approve  of  the  no  annexation  policv. 
General  Gourko  has  been  removed  from  his 
command.  The  extraordinarv  course  of 
sending  the  Austrian  peace  delegates  to 
Siberia  has  been  taken,  at  least  so  reports 
say.  If  that  be  indeed  so,  then  we  may  as- 
sume that  these  deportees  were  not  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, for  even  a  country  in  the  throes  of 
revolution  would  hardlv  venture  to  treat 
genuine  peace  heralds  other  than  according 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  war. 

Wanton  Frightfulness. 

Our  aeroplanes  have  been  exceeding! v  ac- 
tive recently,  dropping  tons  of  bombs  on 
Ghent,  Ostend  and  other  Belgian  towns, 
with,  we  are  told,  excellent  results ;  in  fact, 
the  Kaiser  and  von  Hindenburg  riarrowly 
escaped  death  whilst  in  the  former  town. 
The  Germans  have  replied  in  kind  by 
emptying  plane  loads  of  bombs  on  to  Lon- 
don, a  proceeding  of  no  possible  military 
value,  inspired  no  doubt,  by  the  absurd 
Teutonic  conviction  that  this  sort  of  things 
terrorises  the  British  people.  It  has  exactlv 
the  opposite  effect,  hardeninor  them  in 
their  determination  to  go  on  fis^hting  until 
Germany  is  crushed.  Strong  demands  are 
beinsj  made  for  retaliatorv  measures — 
similar  to   those   taken   for  the   sinking  of 


hospital  ships««.>jJafia.our  aircraft  dropped 
bombs  on  Freiberg — but  the  Government 
does  not  apparently  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple. The  bombing  of  Folkestone  and 
other  ports  actively  engaged  in  military 
transportation  work  is  conceivably  as  jus- 
tifiable as  the  bombing  of  Ostend  and 
Ghent,  but  there  can  be  no  justification 
whatever  for  the  wanton  spilling  of  ex- 
plosive death  over  the  thickly  peopled 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  The  violent 
criticisms  of  those  in  charge  of  the  defence 
of  the  capital  against  aerial  attack  are 
hardly  justified.  These  aeroplanes  came 
along  at  tremendous  height  above  the 
clouds,  and  probably  threw  over  their  hor- 
ible  load  and  fled  for  home  again  within  a 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  For  a  Brit- 
ish plane  to  rise  18,000  feet  would  require 
at  least  twenty  minutes,  so  that  long  before 
the  necessary  altitude  had  been  reached 
the  enemy  raiders  would  be  already  scut- 
tling at  top  speed  for  the  mainland.  It  is 
exceedingly  disquieting,  though,  to  have 
the  ability  of  the  enemy  planes  to  attack 
British  inland  town  thus  terribly  demon- 
strated. The  Zeppelin  menace  was  coped 
with  successfully  ;  to  meet  the  present 
danger  is  obviously  a  much  more  difficult 
task. 

Trouble    in    Putting    England    on    a    War 
Footing. 

The  rumbling  of  industrial  unrest  has  not 
yet  been  stilled  in  England.  Lloyd  George 
has  admitted  the  seriousness  of  the  posi- 
tion by  appointing  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  enquire  into  the  causes  of,  and 
the  best  means  of  coping  with,  the  labour 
unrest.  The  efficiency  of  the  industrial 
machine  will,  he  said,  be  impaired  unless 
the  reasons  of  the  unrest  are  removed. 
Some  remedy  is  so  urgently  required  that 
the  Government  will  not  wait  even  for  the 
hurried  report  of  the  Commissioners,  but 
will  act  at  once  in  certain  cases.  It  is 
greviously  disappointing  to  learn  that  the 
great  national  movement  which  was  to  give 
such  an  effective  reply  to  von  Hindenburg'? 
levy  en  masse  of  the  population  has  ended 
in  total  failure.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
Neville  Chamberlain's  organisation  actu- 
ally employs  more  people  in  carrying  it 
on  than  it  has  been  able  to  set  labouring  on 
special  war  work  !  Thus,  whilst  we  have 
been  told  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
Germany  has  been  given  war  employment, 
in  making  shells,  guns,  ships,  powder,  dig- 
ging the  soil,  or  other  work  directly  con- 
nected   with   the  carrying   on   of  the   great 
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struggle,  only  16,000  persons  have  been  so 
employed  in  England  as  a  result  of  Cham- 
berlain's campaign.  That  seems  an  amaz- 
ingly poor  achievement,  but  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  assuming  that  before  ever 
he  began  to  set  the  nation  to  war  work 
everyone  who  could  possibly  do  so  was  al- 
ready engaged  thereon.  Letters  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  home  newspapers  show 
clearly  enough  that,  even  if  the  submarine 
menace  is  being  coped  with,  the  food  situa- 
tion at  the  moment  is  acute.  Owing  to  the 
very  severe  winter  and  the  late  arrival  of 
spring,  crops  will  be  badly  delayed,  and  in 
some  places  the  intense  cold,  wet  weather 
and  frost  have  prevented  seed  germination. 
There  is  again  talk  of  rationing  the  nation, 
but,  as  I  pointed  out  some  months  ago, 
to  do  that  would  require  an  immense  army 
of  officials.  It  is  estimated  that  no  fewer 
than  30,000  would  be  needed  !  England 
being  still  a  free  country  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  a  good  deal 
of  outspoken  criticism  of  the  increasing' 
power  which  is  being  taken  by  the  War  Tri- 
umvirate— Lloyd  George,  Lord  Milner  and 
Lord  Curzon.  These  men  are  not  respon- 
sible to*  Parliament,  have  practically  auto- 
cratic authority,  which  they  are  not  hesi- 
tating to  wield.  It  may  be  that  to  beat 
Germany  it  is  necessary  to  copy  Prussian 
methods,  but  a  democracy  is  not  likely  to 
acquiesce  in  their  employment  without  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling. 

The  Irish  Question. 

The  exact  personnel  of  the  Conference 
which  is  to  make  a  great  effort  to  settle  the 
Irish  question  has  not  yet  been  announced. 
I  have  not  infrequently  criticised  Lord 
Northcliffe  in  these  pages,  but  everyone 
has  to  admit  that  he  has  become  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  anything  he  thinks  wrong, 
and  has  been  responsible,  during  the  last 
two  years,  for  getting  many  necessary  things 
done.  He  has  won  for  himself  so  power- 
ful a  position  that  he  can  boldly  say  what 
others,  who  are  equally  seized  with  the 
need  of  speaking  out,  dare  not  even 
whisper.  That  is  a  great  thing,  and,  on 
the  whole.  Lord  Northcliffe  has  risen  well 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Before  he 
left  for  America,  on  a  special  mission  for 
the  Government,  he  gave  a  speech  on  the 
Home  Rule  question  at  the  Irish  Club  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  He  was  quite  frank  ill 
his  assertions  that  Ireland  had  not  bee;i 
fairly  treated,  and  held  that  poverty  was 
the  real  cause  of  most  of  her  troubles.    He 


pointed  out  that,  whilst  in  England  wages 
had  been  greatly  increased  since  the  war 
?gan,  and  millions  on  millions  of  pounds 
lad  been  spent  there  daily  by  the  (jovern- 
ment,  wages  had  remained  stationary  in 
Ireland,  not  a  single  great  munition  fac- 
tory had  been  erected  there,  and  but  little 
war  money  had  been  spent  in  the  country. 
Ireland,  unlike  England  had  got  no  bene- 
fit out  of  the  struggle.  Lord  Northcliffe  is 
a  Unionist,  and  there  is  evidence  that  others 
who  have  strongly  opposed  Home  Rule  now 
realise  that  there  are  real  grievances  in  the 
country  which  self-government  would  wip6 
away.  He  even  stated  in  his  speech  :  '*  I 
can  tell  you  that  quite  a  number  of  Con- 
servative Members  of  Parliament  have 
assured  me  that  England  cannot  talk  about 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  nations  while 
ignoring  some  readjustment  of  Irish 
affairs  !"  The  release  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
prisoners  is  a  good  beginning,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  in- 
dicating as  it  does  the  better  feeling  to- 
wards Ireland  now  beingr  exhibited  in  Great 
Britain.  A  reconstruction  of  the  British 
Government  is  taking  place,  and  General 
Smutz  may  be  included  in  it.  Great  Bri- 
tain is  now  spending  no  less  than 
/]8, 000, 000  daily,  which  will  reach  the 
colossal  total  of  no  less  than  ^3,000,000,- 
000  in  the  year. 

Union    of   the    English-Speaking    Peoples. 

The  Americans  of  Melbourne  gave  a  ban- 
quet in  honour  of  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  The  Governor- Gene- 
ral, the  Governor  of  Victoria,  Senator 
Pearce,  Sir  Alex.  Peacock,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  were  guests,  and  the  occasion  was 
made  specially  notable  by  the  addresses 
given  by  these  representatives  of  the  King 
and  leaders  of  the  people.  To  me  it  was 
matter  for  special  gratification  to  listen  to 
the  eulogistic  terms  in  which  President 
Wilson  ^was  referred  to,  and  to  hear 
speaker  after  speaker  assert  that  he  had 
done  well  to  wait  for  the  right  moment 
before  coming  to  the  help  of  the  Allies. 
The  Governor-General  specially  emphasised 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  President, 
and  demonstrated  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  Constitution  had  been  framed  to 
prevent  the  Republic  rushing  into  war. 
Looking  over  that  representative  gathering 
and  reading  the  newspaper  comments  there- 
on, I  could  not  but  recall  the  somewhat 
strenuous  times  those  who  have  consistently 
stood  up  for  the  President  and  the  Jwlicy 
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of   the     United     States   have    had     to     go 
through.     That  is    all    over  and   forgotten 
now,   but  it  enabled  many  of  us  to  get  a 
true  measure  of  friendships,  a  true  insight 
into  the  kinship  which  verily  exists  amongst 
those  who  speak  the  English  tongue.     Per- 
haps  no  one  at  that  banquet   had   greater 
reason  to  rejoice  than    I.    T/ie  Review    of 
Reviews   was   founded  in    London   bv    W. 
T.  Stead  to  preoaote  iJie  union  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race.     The  Americati  Review 
of  Reviews  was  launched  in   New  York  to 
further  the  same  end,  and  this  Review  also 
originally   came  into  being   to  help  on  the 
great  ideal.      Twenty-seven  years  ago  that 
was,  and  he  who  worked  so  strenuously  to 
bring    about    good    understanding    between 
the   United    States   and    Great    Britain    lies 
in  the  huge   Titanic  at   the  bottomi  of   the 
Atlantic,    midway   between    the  two    great 
countries.     But  his  work  was  not  in  vain, 
and  even  in  his  lifetime  he  had  seen  a  not- 
able coming  together  of  Briton  and  Ameri- 
can.    War  seriously  talked  of  in  1895  and 
at  other  times  was  no  longer  deemed  pos- 
sible, but  it  needed  this  world  catastrophe 
to  finally   bring  together  the  mighty  bran- 
ches of   the   race  and   fi,rmly  cement   their 
union.     Cousins  we  were.     Brothers  we  now 
are.     As  long  as  the  Empire  and  the  Re- 
public  stand    together  the    peace    of     the 
future   world   is   assured.      This    war    has 
wrought  cruel   ill,   but  if   it  bear  no  other 
fruit  than  this,    the  union   of  the   English 
speaking    peoples,    it   will    not    have    been 
fought  in  vain.      May  this  union,   born  in 
the  battle  rack,  child  of  a  struggle  which 
shakes  the  world,  ever  remain  firm  to  safe- 
guard future  generations  from  a  like  hor- 
ror.    War  can  be  banished  if  these  two  but 
stand  rock-like  too^ether. 


NEW    ZEALAND    NOTES. 


June  5,  1917. 
The  island  Dominion  is  passing  through 
exciting  times.  We  are  really  feeling  the 
first  pinch  of  the  war.  Business  in  manv 
parts  of  the  country  is  quieter  than  it  has 
been  for  three  years,  and  the  restriction  of 
railway  services  adds  further  to  the  slack- 
ness. Public  disappointment  with  the 
National  Government's  management  of 
affairs  is  growing  apace.  Several  of  the  big 
patriotic  societies,  which  are  almost  wholly 
composed  of  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  formulated  serious  charges  of 
maladministration  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  soldiers. 


The  most  serious  difficulty  in  our  recent 
experience  was  •  th-e  miners'  strike.  Some 
months  ago  the  miners  met  their  employers 
and  asked  for  improvements  in  working 
conditions.  Agreement  was  found  to  be 
impossible,  and  the  parties  went  their  way, 
the  miners  full  of  disap.pointment  and 
anger.  They  resolved  on  a  "  go-slow " 
policy — to  restrict  their  earnings  to  12/-  per 
working  day.  They  suffered  by  the  wages 
curtailment,  but  the  public  did  likewise. 
The  resultant  shortage  of  coal  created  a 
difficulty.  The  Government  introduced  a 
new  offence  by  regulation,  and  several  men 
were  arrested  for  their  part  in  a  *^  seditious 
strike."  The  miners  declared  by  resolu- 
tion that  they  were  striking  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Military  Service  Act,  but  subsequent 
events  did  not  support  their  expressed  deter- 
mination. The  struggle  ended  by  the 
Government  arranging  to  release  the  im- 
prisoned leaders,  and  a  conference  between 
the  miners  and  their  employers.  The.  con- 
ference was  abortive.  For  the  nonce  the 
miners  are  producing  more  coal  than  can  be 
carried  by  the  available  colliers.  And,  fur- 
ther, the  released  leaders  have  given  an 
undertaking  not  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
ceedings having  for  their  object  the  repeal 
of  the  Military  Service  Act. 

The  ballots  are  multiplying,  and  the  first 
division  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  first 
married  men  will  be  conscripted  about  the 
end  of  the  year  unless  some  unforeseen  de- 
velopment takes  place.  There  is  distinct 
evidence  that  when  the  married  men's 
"  turn"  comes,  some  alterations  in  pay  and 
allowances  will  be  demanded  by  the  public. 
In  the  meantime  each  ballot  is  productive 
of  anomalies,  many  of  them  similar  to  those 
I  have  outlined  in  previous  letters. 

A  movement  for  closing  the  hotels  at 
6  o'clock  is  assuming*  large  dimensions,  and 
is  one  of  the  difficulties  awaiting  solution 
when  Mr.  Massey  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
return  from  the  homeland.  Parliament 
meets  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  if  one 
may  judge  the-  "six  o 'dockers  "  by  their 
numbers  and  earnestness,  some  curtailment 
of  liquor  trading  hours  is  certain.  Last 
session  the  question  was  adroitly  shelved. 
Similar  action  appears  impossible  this  time. 

The  Government  has  just  announced  that 
shearers  or  any  other  nomadic  workers  will 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  New  Zealand  for 
Australia.  In  past  years  this  class  of 
worker  followed  the  work.  The  edict  of 
the  Government  will  keep  them  in  New 
Zealand. 
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What   Can    I    Do    to    Help    My    Country? 


The  Win  the  War  Government  has  con- 
tinued, to  preserve  that  silence  regarding  its 
intentions  as  to  how  it  proposes  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  the  struggle,  which 
Nationalist  candidates,  during  the  election, 
were  able  to  maintain  in  truly  marvellous 
fashion.  Ere  long — maybe — Mr.  Hughes 
will  tell  the  people  what  they  ought  to  do 
to  help  the  Government  of  which  he  is  the 
head  to  carry  out  measures  which  are  to 
help  win  tne  war.  Until  some  official  lead 
is  given  we  have  to  think  the  matter  out 
for  ourselves  and,  .as  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  are  immediately  confronted  with  the 
impossibility  of  doing  anything — if  we  can- 
not ourselves  enlist — which  would  ap- 
parentlv  be  of  any  direct  assistance  to  the 
Empire  in  its  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  mighty  Central  peoples.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  try  and  help  Australia  p'lay  her  part 
and  until  Mr.  Hughes  gives  us* further  light 
on  the  subject,  the  only  manner  in  which 
we  can  do  this  seems  to  be  to  hand  over  all 
the  money  we  can  possibly  save  to  the  Gov- 
ernment obviously  hard  pressed  financially. 
In  our  issue  of  May  26th  I  showed  how 
the  War  Saving  Certificates  made  it  pos- 
sible for  even  the  smallest  wage  earners  to 
do  their  bit  financially.  The  figures  given 
in  that  article  concerning  the  value  of  the 
War  Certificates  purchased  by  the  workers 
of  England  have  since  been  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. Almost  ;£2oo, 000,000  has  been 
raised  in  this  way.  This  is  equivalent  to 
^4  I  OS.  per  head  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom — men,  women,  and 
children.  If  in  England,  where  the  wage 
rate  is  far  lower  than  in  Australia,  where 
the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began,  where  gigantic  loans 
far  greater  proportionately  than  anything 
we  have  floated  here  have  been  raised,  it  is 
possible  to  get  /^2oo,ooo,ooo  from  the  men 
and  women  of  small  wages  at  least 
^30,000,000  should  be  contributed  by  the 
workers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

But  we  have  to  remember  that  the  British 
bought  so  largely  of  War  Certificates  be- 
cause a  regular  campaign  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  country  to  explain  the  idea 
and  to  urge  their  purchase.  At  last  the 
home  example  is  to  be  followed  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  proper  system  of  publicity 
and  canvas  may  ere  long  be  started.  Un- 
less the  matter  is  taken  seriously  in  hand 
only  a  miserable  sum  can  be  expected  to 
flow  into  the  Federal  Exchequer  through 
the  medium  of  the  War  Saving  Certificates. 


Amazing  to  say  even  yet  these  Certificates 
are  not  ready  and  the  would  be  purchaser 
has  still  to  be  contented  with  an  interim 
receipt  from  the  Commonwealth  Bank. 
That  is  hardlv  calculated  to  popularise  this 
scheme  of  raising  money.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
though  that,  now  the  elections  are  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Treasurer  have  shown  their  direct  interest 
that  certificates  will  soon  be  available  and 
not  at  the  Branches  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  only.  But  though  the  facilities  for 
purchasing  the  Certificates  may  be  greatly 
enlarged  that  alone  will  not  bring  in 
millions  of  pounds.  The  people  must 
be  educated  to  the  War  Certificate  here 
just  as  they  were  in  Great  Britain.  Every- 
one who  is  convinced  of  the  need  of  help- 
ing his  country  can  assist  in  that  education. 
Many  men  and  women  assert  that  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  or  some 
other  reason,  they  cannot  possibly  save 
anything,  find  even  the  modest  17s.  6d. 
which  would  purchase  them  a  War  Certifi- 
cate out  of  their  reach.  But  surely  it  must 
be  an  extraordinary  household  in  which  a 
few  pence  could  not  be  saved  as  a  war 
measure  of  self  denial.  Less  tobacco,  fewer 
visits  to  picture  shows,  more  moderate  in- 
dulgence in  sweets,  to  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  most  obvious  ways  in  which  money 
might  be  saved.  Why  not  be  practical 
about  it  and  keep  a  little  book  in  which 
can  be  jotted  down  the  shillings  and  pence 
saved  by  denying  yourself  something  or  by 
refusing  to  gratify  some  wim  or  desire? 
Keep  the  money  until  you  get  17s.  6d.  and 
then  get  a  War  Saving  Certificate — which 
three  years  hence,  remember,  will  come 
back  to  you  at  20s. 

You  may  think  your  little  savings,  thesmall 
amount  you  give  to  the  Government  by  buying 
War  Saving  Certificates,  can  be  of  little 
assistance,  but  remember  that  ''  every  little 
makes  a  muckle,"  and  if  everyone  does 
as  you  do,  twenty  or  thirty  million  pounds 
sterling  will  be  raised.  If  every  person 
in  the  Commonwealth  set  aside  only  a 
penny  a  day,  ;£7,3oo,ooo  would  be  raised. 
That  could,  of  course,  not  be  done  by  all 
the  people,  but  the  majority  could  devote 
at  least  3d.  per  day  for  the  purchase  of 
Certificates.  To  keep  a  war  saving  or 
thrift  book  is  an  excellent  idea,  and,  do  not 
forget,  that  the  money  saved  is  not  being 
given  away,  it  is  only  being  lent,  and  is 
earning  you  4I  per  cent.,  compound  in- 
terest as  well. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

III.— Roads  and  Australian  Development. 

By  H.  W.  Harrison. 

Commerce  is  the  taking  of  goods  from 
where  they  are  plentiful  to  where  they  are 
lieeded ;  indifferent  transport  is  therefore 
a  hindrance  to  and  a  tax  on  commercial 
activity. 

In  America,  although  railway  transpor- 
•tation  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  use  roads  to  supplement  the  railroads, 
which  became  so  congested  that  America's 
•export  trade  became  Seriously  affected  for 
many  months.  To-day  there  is  a  renewed 
demand  for  roads  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  is  now  understood  that  railways 
have  their  limitations,  and  road  transport 
is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  proper  move- 
ment of  the  nation's  commerce. 

In  Australia  lack  of  rural  population 
precludes  the  possibility  of  serious  railway 
congestion,  and  our  most  pressing  need  is 
improved  transport  to  and  from  our  rail- 
ways and  through  territory  not  yet  served 
by  railroads  which  needs  facilities  for  the 
movement  of  crops  from  field  direct  to 
markets  or  to  railways.  Railway  revenue 
is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  freight 
delivered  to  its  steel  road  for  transport  to 
markets,  if  there  are  no  roads,  or,  at  best, 
roads  of  only  inferior  construction,  then  the 
land  cannot  be  utilised  to  its  full  capacity 
for  the  production  of  commodities  which 
provide  the  most  profitable  tonnage. 

By  providing  facilities  for  transport  to 
the  railway,  the  settler  is  encouraged  to 
produce  root  or  cereal  crops,  in  place  of 
more  easily  carried  commodities,  such  as 
cream.  In  some  districts  in  Victoria  the 
travelling  facilities  are  so  inferior  that  even 
milk  is  too  heavy  and  bulky,  making  it 
necessary  to  produce  cream,  so  that  it  can 
be  transported  by  pack  horse  over  roads, 
over  which  in  winter  is  is  impossible  to 
operate  wheeled  vehicles.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  districts  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  crops  are  kept  out  of 
cultivation  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  be  impossible  or  at  least  too  costlv 


to  transport  the  crops  to  the  nearest   rail- 
head. 

Owing  to  lack  of  roads  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  attempt  agriculture  at  any  distance 
from  a  railway  station ;  therefore  settle- 
ment must  be  confined  to  small  areas  along 
a  railway  route,  and  the  intervening  terri- 
tory must  remain  unsettled.  For  this  rea- 
son, thousands  of  acres  remain  untilled,  and 
the  land-seeker  has  been  forced  far  afield, 
and  saddled  with  high  freights  over  long 
distances,  because  he  has  been  driven  far 
away  on  the  steel  ribbon,  past  near  lands 
which  are  so  near  and  yet  so  far  because 
of  the  lack  of  roads  over  which  the  rail- 
way can  be  reached. 

Railways  have  been  wrongly  considered 
the  prime  means  of  transportation,  and 
roads  have  been  ignored  through  manv  de- 
cades. Only  in  recent  years  have  the  people 
commenced  to  grasp  the  need  of  highways 
to  supplement  the  concentrated  traffic  of 
the  iron  road.  In  the  past  it  was  considered 
all-sufficient  to  build  a  railway  into  some 
chosen  territory,  and  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  means  available  by  which  it 
could  be  reached.  Where  roads  have  been 
laid  down  there  is  evidence  of  the  belief 
that,  providing  surface  obstruction  was  re- 
moved the  settler  w^as  sufficiently  well 
equipped,  no  consideration  has  been  given 
to  gradients  and  the  resultant  transporta- 
tion cost  between  farm  and  railway  or 
local  town,  and  it  is  here  that  our  whole 
domestic  scheme  of  transportation  has 
failed,  lands  have  been  abandoned,  and  our 
rural  population  has  been  depleted  by  an 
insidious  exodus  to  city  factories,  and  our 
cost  of  foodstuffs  has  been  raised. 

Evidence  that  roads  are  of  as  great  im- 
portance as  our  railway  system  is  found  in 
the  postal  returns  dealing  with  the  carry- 
ing of  mails.  The  figures  are  miles  covered 
by  mail  conveyances  in  one  year  in  the 
Commonwealth  : — 

By. railways    ...      18,524,000  miles. 
By  roads   21,603,000  miles. 
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The  length  of  roads  traversed  by  our 
mail  contractors  is  111,773  miles,  and 
length   of   railways,    18,620. 

ROADS    ^10,000,000,    RAILWAYS 

^200,000,000  ! 
These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  roads  and  railways,  and 
should  remove  the  erroneous,  the  popular 
opinion,  that  the  latter  serve  the  greater 
area  of  our  rural  districts.  Although  the 
people  are  dependent  to  a  greater  extent  on 
road  transport  than  they  are  on  railways, 
almost  ^200,000,000  has  been  spent  qn 
the  latter  by  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, whilst  the  total  loan  moneys  raised 
by  the  States  for  road  building  in  the 
Commonwealth  amounts  to  under  ten  mil- 
lion sterling,  in  which  is  included  the  en- 
tire cost  of  bridge  construction.  Of  this 
sum  Tasmania,  the  smallest  State  in  the 
Commonwealth,  spent  four  and  a-quarter 
million  sterling,  leaving  the  meagre  sum  of 
five  and  three-quarter  million  sterling  as 
the  total  contribution  by  the  mainland  Gov- 
ernments. Of  this  total  less  than  one  mil- 
lion was  expended  during  the  last  ten 
years,  which  is  equivalent  to  only 
;£20o,ooo  per  annum  for  the  whole  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
above  amount  was  spent  over  past  decades, 
since  when  local  authorities  without  any 
system  have  muddled  with  road  construc- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  the  country  com- 
munities. 

WHAT    BAD   ROADS    COST. 

The  cry  for  better  roads  commenced  with 
the  advent  of  the  self-propelled  road  vehi- 
cle, and  for  this  reason  the  farmer  (as 
yet  ignorant  concerning  farm  efficiency), 
misconstrued  the  appeal  and  considered 
the  cost  of  better  roads  another  burden  on 
the  country  proposed  by  city  interests.  He 
failed  to  realise  that  the  trained  city  mind 
had  quickly  grasped  the  terrible  wastage 
that  exists  in  rural  industries,  in  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  to  and  from  the  farm. 
Until  the  motor-car  arrived  few  city  men 
knew  the  country  beyond  the  vista  from 
a  railway  carriage  window.  When  he  com- 
menced to  travel  by  road  the  conditions 
under  which  our  rural  industries  were  car- 
ried on  appalled  him;  from  then  onwards, 
men  trained  in  scientific  business  manage- 
ment have  been  urging  reforms  in  road 
transport  as  a  national  necessity.  The  de- 
mand for  better  roads  must  come  from  the 
people,  and  until  that  demand  becomes  in- 
sistent (through  education),  Parliament  will 


continue    to    shirk    its   duty    to    Australian 
rural  industries. 

In  America  road  construction  is  scienti- 
fically controlled  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  the  reason  that  the  two  are 
inseparable.  Detailed  statistics  have  beei> 
compiled  which  determine  year  by  year 
what  it  costs  to  transport  the  year's  crops- 
by  road.  In  Australia  no  such  statistics 
are  collected,  so  we  have  to  search  existing 
fi'gures  and  form  an  estimate.  This  can 
be  done  with  reasonable  accuracy,  or  at 
least  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  prove  our  case 
and  yet  base  it  on  such  a  conservative  basis 
that  the  figures  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
which  prove  an  annual  loss  of  over 
;£ 1, 000, 000  per  annum  in  the  State  of  Vic- 
toria alone. 

Our  basis  of  calculation  is  taken  from  a 
return  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  U.S.A.,  which  sets  down  the 
land  necessary  to  supply  fodder  for  horses 
at  five  acres  of  first-class  land  to  each 
animal.  An  experienced  farmer  in  Vic- 
toria says  that  this  figure  is  too  low ;  his 
estimate  is  ten  to  twelve  acres  for  each 
horse. 

"they  know  no  better!" 

A  representative  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  Victoria  agrees  with  the  latter, 
but  makes  the  remarkable  statement  that 
'*  as  the  farm  horses  are  run  on  the  fields 
resting  between  rotation  of  crops,  no  land 
is  actually  kept  out  of  cultivation  to  pro- 
vide agistment  for  farm  teams."  When 
asked  if  the  farmer  could  not  graze  sheep 
or  cattle  which  would  produce  something  in 
place  of  horse-waste,  he  replied  that  wheat 
growers  would  not  be  bothered  with  cows 
or  sheep,  as  they  preferred  to  buy  fresh 
milk  from  a  neighbour,  or  condensed  milk 
and  butter  from  the  store.  Continuing,  he 
said  that  ''  as  the  farmer  bred  his  own 
horses  at  no  cost,  it  did  not  matter  much 
whether  it  took  ten  horses  to  haul  the  crops 
over  bad  roads  to  the  railway  when  a 
well-graded  road  would  need  only  four." 
When  asked  if  time  was  of  no  importance 
to  the  farmer,  he  replied  that  ''  it  did  not 
amount  to  much  as  the  farmer  had  plenty 
of  time  to  fill  in  after  harvest,  and  he 
might  as  weill  spend  his  time  on  the  road! 
as  sitting  on  a  fence  watching  crows."  I 
ventured  another  question  concerning  the 
social  condition  of  the  farmer's  wife,  and 
the  schooling  of  his  family,  and  the  effect 
that  isolation  during  the  winter  months 
would  have  upon  them.  His  replv  was 
equally  startling:    "They  know  no  better, 
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so  what  they  have  not  experienced  they 
won't  miss."  If  this  is  the  official  mind  to- 
wards the  settler,  then  we  can  understand 
why  our  attempts  at  effective  land  settle- 
ment have  been  so  '*  successfully  unsuc- 
cessful." 

The  official  attitude  towards  the  farmer 
in  America  is  entirely  different.  He  is 
taught  how  to  produce  economically,  and 
also  how  to  conserve  time  and  labour,  and 
so  increase  his  profits. 

WHAT  THE   SAVING   OF    A  HORSE  MEANS. 

There  are  in^  round  figures  1,000,000 
horses  in  Australia  requiring  for  their 
maintenance  from  ten  to  twelve  million 
acres  of  land.  An  orchardist,  for  example, 
must  have  from  ten  to  twelve  acres  for 
each  horse  he  needs.  If  his  fruit  produc- 
tion is  worth,  say,  jQ6  sterling  per  acre, 
then  four  horses  occupy  land  which,  if  put 
under  fruit,  would  produce  for  him  an  ad- 
ditional ^£270  per  annum.  If,  by  supply- 
ing him  with  good  roads  with  easy  gradi- 
ents, his  horse-power  needed  for  haulage 
is  reduced  to  two,  his  production  can  be  in- 
creased by  jQizS  P^J^  annum.  In  addition 
to  this  sum  is  his  saving  in  time,  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  the  orchardist ;  the 
better  the  road  the  faster  he  can  travel. 

In  Victoria,  5,300,000  tons  of  merchan- 
dise, excluding  live  stock,  was  carried  on 
the  railways  in  1914  (latest  return  avail- 
able). The  whole  of  this  had  to  be  car- 
ried by  road  to  the  railways,  and  again  by 
road  when  discharged  at  its  destination. 
After  delivery  to  warehouse  in  town  and 
country,  a  further  distribution  takes  place. 
This  tonnage  must,  at  least,  be  transported 
by  road  twice,  and  thus  pays  three  freights, 
so  we  get  a  cartage  bill  for  just  on 
16,000,000  tons,  of  which  10,600,000  is 
conveyed  by  road.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  farm  products  and  other  merchandise 
which  are  consumed  locally  and  are  not 
consigned  by  railway,  which  on  a  low  esti- 
mate can  be  set  down  at  one-fifth,  so  we  get 
a  minimum  of  over  11,500,000  tons  trans- 
ported over  roads  yearly  in  the  State  of 
Victoria  alone. 

A    HAULAGE    BILL    OF    ;£4,000,000. 

The  writer  is  now  faced  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  estimating  the  cost  of  hauling  per 
ton.  It  will  vary  from  2s.  6d.  in  the  city 
to  ;£2,  and  even  more  in  the  roadless  parts 
of  Australia.  In  America  it  cost  in  round 
figures  7s.  6d.  per  ton  to  shift  the  cotton 
crop  in  19 16.  Other  figures  from  the  same 
source    gave    the  saving    in  haulage    after 


good  roads  were  built,  varying  from  one 
dollar  down  to  15  cents  per  ton.  If  we 
take  as  another  basis  the  saving  in  power 
already  traceable  in  Victoria,  where  good 
roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  Coun- 
try Roads  Board,  together  with  American 
figures  showing  the  increased  loads  that  can 
be  hauled  per  horse  on  improved  highways, 
then  by  estimates  we  can  set  down  the  cost 
of  road  haulage,  inclusive  of  time  spent  by 
the  farmer  or  his  employee,  at  more  than 
an  average  ten  shillings  per  ton.  To  ar- 
rive at  a  conservative  estimate,  then,  I  have 
taken  5,750,000  tons  at  los.  per  ton,  and 
5,750,000  at  5s.  per  ton,  making  the  total 
minimum   ^4,093,750  per  annum. 

SAVE    ^1,000,000    PER    YEAR. 

The  statistics  compiled  in  America  prove 
very  clearly  that  road  haulage  cost  can  be 
cut  in  half  by  building  well-graded  roads. 
On  a  bad,  heavy  road,  the  maximum  a 
horse  can  haul  is  given  as  800  lbs.  ;  on  a 
gravel  road  in  good  order,  about  3300  lbs. 
On  a  macadam  highway  a  horse  can  haul 
up  to  5000  lbs.  The  maximum  grade  on 
any  road  determines  the  maximum  loads 
which  can  be  hauled.  If  Victorian  roads 
were  all  scientifically  constructed,  over 
;£2,ooo,ooo  would  be  saved  annually-  We 
can  therefore,  with  every  desire  for  a  con- 
servative estimate,  cut  this  in  two  and  the 
remaining  figure  is  still  damning  evidence 
of  the  apathy  of  our  legislators,  both  in 
our  local  governing  lx>dies  as  well  as  in  our 
State  Parliament. 

DELAY   IN   WORK. 

The  Country  Roads  Board  of  Victoria 
has  gazetted  6000  miles  of  road  in  Victoria 
as  main  roads,  hut  the  work  of  recon- 
structing them  has  been  delayed  for  want 
of  labour,  and  the  heavy  reduction  in  the 
Government  grant,  so  that  our  rural  popu- 
lation must  still  stay  in  the  mud  until 
money  is  made  available.  The  Motor  Car 
Act  provides  interest  on  the  entire  State 
Government's  loan  expenditure  on  roads 
to  date.  The  problem  is  not  so  great  as 
one  might  imagine,  because  the  waste  on 
roads  is  so  great  that  even  the  meagre 
amount  of  money  available  could,  by  pro- 
per expenditure,  cope  with  a  great  portion 
of  our  untouched  transport  problems. 

TINKERING  ! 

There  are  183  shire  councils  in  the  State 
of  Victoria,  almost  without  road-making 
machinery,  each  tinkering  with  road  repair 
and  construction.     Thev  have  been  tinker- 
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ing  in  the  same  manner  for  years.  During 
the  past  20  years  shire  councils  have  re- 
ceived in  rates  revenue  amounting  to  over 
;£25, 000,000.  Capitalised,  the  annual  re- 
venue from  shire  rates  in  Victoria  is  equal 
to  over  ^£30, 000, 000.  Collectively  their 
annual  interest  bill  is  approximately 
^£250,000,  and  administration  ;£i87,ooo; 
therefore  if  we  add  another  ;£45o,ooo  for 
local  -expenditure  on  street  lighting  (few 
small  country  towns  are  lighted)  and  other 
public  services,  there  is  ;£i,  113,000  plus 
grants  to  the  Country  Roads  Board,  avail- 
able for  road  making  every  year  in  Vic- 
toria. The  ;£i, 1 13,000  expended  annu- 
ally by  shire  councils  is  more  or  less  wasted, 
due  to  the  lack  of  road-making  machinery 
and  lack  of  proper  control  of  traffic,  also 
the  inferior  methods  of  road  making  and 
the  continuous  tinkering  in  place  of  per- 
manent repair  or  construction. 

THE    WAY    OUT, 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  : — 

(i)  Wider  powers  to  the  Country  Roads 
Board  griving-  that  department  construc- 
tional  control  over  all   roads. 

(2)  Transference  from  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  road  building-  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  The  issue  of  road  bulletins  to  the  people, 
stimulating  local  activities  and  encour- 
aging the  farmer  to  aid  by  personal 
labour  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
private   roads, 

(4)  The  education  of  country  shire  coun- 
cillors, who  at  present  restrict  the  labour 
of  shire  engineers, 

(5)  A  higher  standard  to  be  set  in  the  quali- 
fication of  shire  engineers  relative  to 
road  construction  and  economic  trans- 
portation. 

(6)  The  greater  use  of  labour  saving- 
machinery,  which  would  be  used  through- 
out the  State,  and  not  as  at  present,  be 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  the  more 
wealthier  shires. 

Under  such  a  scheme  roads  of  a  higher 
standard  would  be  built  at  cheapened  cost, 
due  to  the  adoption  of  effective  labour- 
saving  plant  and  a  more  homogeneous  sys- 
tem of  control  to  attain  uniformity,  and  the 
control  of  the  traffic  in  relation  to  loads  and 
tvre  diameters. 


Stoppage  of  waste  caused  by  overlap- 
ping and  lack  of  cohesion  between  shires. 

Removal  of  the  ill  effect  of  the  influence 
of  unskilled  councillors  upon  the  ideas  and 
plans  of  road  engineers,  and  also  the  re- 
moval of  personal  interests  of  those  consti- 
tuting the  local  council  ;  a  condition  which 
often  embarrasses  the  local  engineer  and 
frequently  destroys  his  efficiency. 

If  railway  construction  and  maintenance 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  183  separate 
bodies,  we  can  quickly  realise  what  chaos 
would  result.  It  is  therefore  not  unreason- 
able to  assert  that,  as  we  have  more  terri- 
tory dependent  upon  roads  than  on  rail- 
ways, road  construction  should  be  of 
primary  consideration. 

Railway  construction  cost  has  gradually 
decreased  by  more  effective  labour-saving 
methods;  for  example,  since  1882  the  aver- 
age cost  has  been  reduced  from  ;£i3,7oo 
per  mile  to  ^^9614  in  1912,  although  in  the 
later  period  heavier  rails  were  laid  and 
many  articles  were  greater  in  price;  wages 
are  higher. 

By  placing  the  roads  of  the  State  under 
one  controlling  body,  the  results  from  the 
moneys  now  expended  by  shire  councils 
could  be  almost  doubled.  Under  our  pre- 
sent system  we  fritter  away  over 
;£i,ooo,ooo  annually  in  tinkering,  and  the 
country  remains  stuck  in  the  mud. 

AN    ANTIPODEAN    SIBERIA. 

Recently  an  auction  sale  of  farm  pro- 
pertv  near  the  Murray  w^as  postponed  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
the  auctioneer  was  bogged  and  could  not 
reach  the  place,  and  upwards  of  50  buyers 
were  stranded  on  the  roads.  Desolation 
and  losses  the  settlers  suffer  during  the  wet 
months ;  the  sorrowful,  lonely  women  ;  the 
cold,  mud-clogged  little  children,  recall  the 
stories  of  Siberia,  which  we  have  learned 
to  look  upon  as  the  horror  of  dark  Rus- 
sia. We  have  conditions  as  dreadful  at 
our  own  doors.  Can  we  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  more  than  half  our  people  have 
clung  to  the  city,  whilst  great  lands  need- 
ing only  the  light  of  modern  roads  remain 
uninhabited  and  the  soil  untilled 
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Oh.  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourHcls  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  American  cartoonists  ha\e  l^een  quick 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  first  dutv  of  the 
United  States  is  to  supply  the  Allies  with 
food.  There  is  evidently  no  doubt  in  the 
American  mind  that  Lloyd  George  spoke 
the  absolute  truth  when  he  said,  ''  The  road 
to  victory,  the  guarantee  of  victory,  the 
absolute  a,ssurance  of  victory',  could  be 
found  in  one  word — ships,  and  a  second 
word — ships,    and  .  a    third  word — ships." 


And  in  the  ships  must  be  food,  for  it  was 
stated  at  the  same  luncheon  at  which  Lloyd 
George  spoke  that  "  huge  quantities  of  food 
would  Ix?  of  more  actual  assistance  than 
either  men,  money  or  munitions." 

President  Wilson  has  stated  that  subma- 
rines or  no  submarines,  food  has  to  be  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Great  Britain.  "  The 
First  Line  of  Defence,"  the  work  of 
Michael  Kopsco,  well  shows  the  real  posi- 
tion. 


THE  FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENCE. 
(I>rawn   by  Michael  Kopsco  for  the  American- Hungarian  People's   Voice.) 
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Evening  World.]  [New  York 

SUBMARINT<]S   OR  NO  SUBMARINES 


It  would  be  well  if  we,  too,  regarded  the 
farmer  as  a  hero  of  the  trenches,  depicted 
in  The  Ei/ening  Mail,  of  New  York.  Some- 
what the  same  idea  is  that  of  McCay,  in  The 
New  York  American.  Spang,  in  The  Mont- 
gomcrv  Advertiser,   shows  that  the  farmer 


Evening  Mail.]  [New   York. 

A    HERO    OF    THE    TRENOHBS. 

and  the  soldier  are  equally  necessary  if  we 
would  win  the  war. 

The  other  cartoons  are  now  very  much  out 
of  date,  so  rapid  has  been  the  sequence  of 
events  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  those  dealing  with 
Russia,  for  the  revolution  only  began  in 
March,  and  already  the  whole  asj)ect  of  the 


American.]  [New   York 

THE   SECOND-LINE   TRENOHES. 


A.dvertiser.]  [Montgomery 

FORWARD—MARCH! 
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JTB/MHIAD  I   "^KKfT  ^ 


Westminster  Gaaette.} 


KUT    AND   RUN. 


[London. 


Struggle  has  been  altered  by  the  doings  of  whilst  it  is  probable  that  peace  will  rome 

the  Russian  patriots.  before  the  snow  flies  again  in  Europe,   the 

The  Cape  Times  evidently  considers  that  prospect   of  a    decisive    German    defeat    in 

Germany   will    be   defeated   this  year,    but  191 7  is  slight. 


Cape    Times.] 

THE  WHIRLIGIG  OF  TIME. 


Journal.]  [Odeeea. 

DISILLUSIONMENT. 

The  Kaiser  :  "  Oh,  magnificent  Germany  !  Thia 
is  your  third  year  of  fighting,  and  your  armour 
still  resists  the  onslaughts  of  your   enemies.    In- 


Old  Time,   the   clock   setter,   that  bald   sexton        vincible  Germany !" 


Time."— S7ia?fespcare 


Germany:   "Quite  so;  but   look  closer!" 
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London  Opinion.] 

"OAN'T  '00    TALK?" 

I"  If  Sir  Edward   Oarson  were   a.bl«  to  say   the 
magic     word',     the     Irish    eitiiatioTi      would 
©ettled." — Daily  Paper.] 


be 


The  cartoon  in  Tke  Passing  Show,  show- 
ing Lloyd  George  reducing  the  power  of  the 


TJn'   Fassino  Shoiv.^  [London. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS ! 

press  by  means  of  the  restriction  on  manu- 
facture of  paper,  is  clever. 

London  Opinion  urges  that  Sir  Edward 
Carson  should  "say  sonjething  "  on  the 
Irish  question.  That  cartoon,  of  course, 
was  published  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  Home 
Rule. 


Louhomorye.l  [Petrograd. 

"STRIVE  MIGHTILY,   BUT    BAT   AND   DRINK 

AS    FRIENDS." 

— Taming   of   the   Shrew. 

"Oh,     he     often     treats      me      to     etiimptuone 
lunches  \"' 

"  What  ie  he?" 

"Secretary  to  the  Economy  Oo«nmittee!" 


London    Opinion.'] 

THE  TAIL  END. 
SiE  DOPGLAS  Haig:   "This  year!' 
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h  CALL   THAT     SLAV£«Y 
^IN     ITS     WORST    FORn! 


Trovical  Life.]  [Loodon. 

IP   GERMANY   HAD   A    FREE    HAND   IN   LATIN   AMBKrCA. 

According  to  Current  Opinion,  of  New  York.CJermaiiy  offered  to  end  the  wa.r  upon  the  terms 
of  the  Allies  with  one  condition — \iz.,  she  was  to  be  given  a  free  hand  in  Central  and  South 
America.  Tropical  Life  depicts  a-bove  what  Latin  America  oa»n  expect  if  the  Allies  yield  to  such 
terms,  and,  by  standing  aside,  allow  Germany  to  act  towards  South  America  as  she  has  done 
towards  Europe. 


The    Regiment.] 


[London. 


T  imes- Star. li  [Cincinnati. 

TURKEY   IN  THE  LAST  STRAW." 


Little  Willib  :  "  Now  that  that  sick  man  has 
lost  his  best  '  bag,  dad  ' — don't  you  think  we'd 
better   take  care  of  his    'swag'    bag?" 
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Hindi   Punch.']  [Bombay. 

IN   FEAR    AND   DESPAIR. 

"Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  I 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 
Which   way  I  fly  is  hell." 

Milton'e   Paradise  Lost. 

F.C.G.'s  drawing  "  Kut  and  Run/'  must 
have  been  sketched  before  General  Maude 
reached  Bagdad.  The  ^turkey  is,  however, 
already  getting  ready  to  try  and  turn  the 
lion  out  of  the  '^  glorious  city."     The  Hindi 


Punch.]' 

[Bombay. 

GOING     HEL\DIiONG 
TO    HIS    DOOM; 

Oe,  the  Modern  Ourtius. 
[The  German  in  desperation  has  resorted  to 
ruthless  submarining  at  all  hazards,  regardless 
of  the  oon&equenoee.  He  has  declared  tliat  he 
will  torpedo  all  ship«  without  respecting  the  fla€ 
or  the  cargo,  and  forbidden  absolutely  any  com- 
merce between  the  neutrals  and  the  Allies.] 

Punch  has  published  many  spirited  cartoons 
on  the  struggle,  the  four  respresented  on 
this  page  being  typical. 


Hindi   Punch.]  [Bombay. 

IN    THE   POWDER    MAGAZINE:    A   VERY    PRE- 
CARIOUS   SITUATION. 

[Germany,  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  all 
Neutral  Powers  and  the  breaking  off  of  relations 
by  the  United  States,  is  going  on  with  ruthless 
submarinism,  and  the  latter  are  prosecuting 
their  war  preparations.] 


Hindi   Punch.]  [Bombay, 

A    PINE    HAUL   FOR    THE    IMPEBIAL    OOK- 

FBE.BNOE. 
Fisherman   Qhelmsford  :    "  Delighted   myself, 
am  sure  everybody  else  will  be." 


J 
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AMERICA  ENLISTS. 


By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


After  his  visit  to  France  Mr.  Simonds 
lost  to  some  extent  that  detached  and  wholly 
impartial  view  which  has  been  so  distin- 
guishing- a  characteristic  of  his  brilliant 
articles  on  the  war  readers  have  come  to 
regard  as  one  of  the  best  features  in 
Stead's  during  the  last  two  and  a-half 
years.  The  United  States  is  nOw  herself  a 
belligerent,  and  Mr.  Simonds  can,  of  course, 
no  longer  write  as  a  disinterested  neutral,  it 
is  inevitable  that  he  must  view  the  struggle 
in  a  different  light  than  heretofore.  Since 
he  penned  the  following  article  Russia  has, 
alas  !  practically  withdrawn  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  conflict,  but  when  he  wrote, 
on  April  20,  this  had  not  become  apparent, 
and  in  telling  of  the  moral  and  material  ad- 
vantages to  the  Allied  cause  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  United  States,  he  assumes  that 
the  superiority  of  British  and  French  in  the 
West,  in  guns  and  numbers  of  men,  will 
last  through  this  year  and  even  through 
igi8.  The  outgoing  of  Russia  has  altered 
the  entire  situation  as  he  saw  it  then,  but, 
in  spite  of  that,  his  comments  on  the  effect 
of  the  entrance  of  his  country  into  the  war 
are  deeply  interesting.  Undoubtedly  the 
moral  value  cannot  be  over-estimated,  but 
the  "  separate  truce"  on  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier! has  brought  the  Allies  to  a  point 
which  Mr.  Simonds  reckoned  W9uld  not  be 
reached    until    iqiS.      By    that    time    he    ex- 


pected American  soldiers  would  be  needed 
in  France  in  great  numbers,  but  the  quies- 
cence of  Russia  has  reinforced  the  German 
armies  in  Flanders  and  Champagne,  conse- 
quently the  Allies  want  from  America  at 
once  not  only  ships,  food  and  money  but 
men.  Whilst  the  three  first  are  already 
being  given  with  liberal  hand  men  cannot 
be  trained  and  transformed  into  mighty 
armies  until  the  latter  part  of  iqi8.  His 
comments  on  the  battle  of  Arras  throw  new 
light  on  the  position  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  and  on  the  situation  generally,  but  in 
summing  up  the  probable  effects  of  the 
British  victory  Mr.  Simonds  does  not  take 
count  of  the  great  enemy  reinforcements 
from  the  East.  Not  realising  then  that 
Russia  was  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate 
out  of  the  struggle  he  naturally  dealt  with 
the  position  as  it  was  at  the  moment,  and 
judged  the  possible  result  of  Allied  suc- 
cesses on  the  assumption  that  the  oppos- 
ing German  forces  would  still  be  inferior 
in  numbers  and  in  artillery.  Presumably 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Simonds  refers  to  the  Vimy 
Ridge  positions,  and  the  Laon  defences  as 
the  "hinges"  of  the  German  front,  a  de- 
scription which  readers  will  recall  I  gave  two 
months  ago.  Unfortunately  the  hinges  are 
still  unforced,  and  the  French  offensive 
speedily  died  down. 


1, — The  Moral  Value. 

In  the  many  months  that  have  passed 
since  I  began  this  series  of  articles  I  have 
discussed  the  entrance  of  various  nations 
into  the  world  war,  and  sought  to  inter- 
pret the  meanings.  Now  that  our  own 
country  has  become  a  belligerent,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  the  same  thing  once 
more.  With  the  questions  which  are 
domestic,  questions  of  duty,  questions  of 
action,  I  naturally  shall  not  deal,  but  I 
shall  undertake  to  tell  quite  impartially 
what  the  military  effect  and  the  larger 
moral  effect  of  American  entrance  may  be, 
as  I  sought  to  point  out  'n  the  past  the  sig- 
nificance of  Roumanian  and  of  Italian 
participation. 

Always  with  the  coming  of  a  new  nation 
two  problems  arise ;  that  of  moral  effect  of 
a  new  enlistment  and  that  of  the  material 
aid  the  new  belligerent  will  bring.  The 
entrance  of  Italy  quite  transformed  the 
European  conflict,  because  it  gave  it  the 
character  of  a  fight  by  the  European  coun- 
tries against  Germany  comparable  utterly 
with  the  fight  made  against  Napoleon  a 
century   ago. 


The  entrance  of  America,  coinciding 
with  the  transformation  of  Russia  from  a 
despotism  to  a  republic,  from  autocracy  to 
democracy,  uimiistakably  broadens  the  is- 
sue of  the  war  to  a  struggle  between  demo- 
cracy and  autocracy,  with  the  Central 
Powers,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey,  q«uite  naturally  representing  auto- 
cracy, and  Bulgaria  unhappily  caught  in 
the  camp  to  which  she  does  not  belong, 
alike  because  of  injustices  resulting  from 
the  Peace  of  Bucharest,  and  because  of 
the  intrigues  of  her  Austrian  sovereign,  the 
Tsar  Ferdinand. 

With  the  entrance  of  America  the  war 
becomes  in  fact  a  war  of  liberation,  it  be- 
comes a  war  of  ideas,  because  the  greatest 
of  neutrals  and  the  largest  of  the  world 
democracies,  by  its  alignment  with  the 
opponents  of  Germany,  marks  its  mature 
and  deliberate  verdict  as  to  the  German 
idea  and  German  purpose  in  the  world. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
document  which  will  endure,  has  spoken 
the  decision  of  his  country,  and  that  de- 
cision is  a  moral  endorsement  of  the  prin- 
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cipks  proclaimed  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish statesmen  in  their  own  declarations. 

Looking  backward  upon  my  own  experi- 
ence in  two  visits  to  Europe  during  the 
war,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  exag- 
gerate the  effect  on  the  moral  side  of  this 
American  decision.  It  terminates  the  paci- 
fist agitations  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
It  closes  the  page  on  which  were  written 
the  various  attempts  to  attain  peace  by 
negotiation  with  the  moral  backing  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  gives 
new  force  and  vitality  to  the  contention  of 
those  who  are  directing  the  policy  of  the 
enemies  of  Germany,  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  with  Germany,    without  victory. 

In;  the  agony  and  disappointment  of  the 
past  two  years  there  have  been  consider- 
able numbers  of  Englishmen  and  French- 
men who  have  looked  to  America  in  the 
hope  that  our  country  might  find  some 
platform  on  which  a  solution  of  the  world 
war  might  'be  reached  without  another  cam- 
paign. Now  that  the  United  States  has 
entered  the  war  there  is  an  end  to  all  such 
hopes.  Always  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  has  served  as  a  basis  for  in- 
trigue, for  peace  gestures.  While  the 
United  States  remained  neutral  there  was 
always  the  possibility  that  we  might  act  as 
mediators,  a  remote  but  yet  real  possi- 
bility. 

This  has  disappeared.  The  last  hope 
of  intervention  went  with  the  American  de- 
claration of  war.  Those  who  control  the 
destinies  of  the  nations  fighting  Germany, 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  their  countries,  have  now  an 
endorsement  of  their  decision  that  the  war 
must  go  on,  ready  at  hand.  In  the  decision 
of  America  they  can  find  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  their  own  decision  to  pursue  the 
war  to  victory. 

Reverting  to  the  situation  as  I  found  it 
in  Europe,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  effect  in  France  and  in  Bri- 
tain of  the  American  decision.  It  is  at 
once  a  moral  endorsement  of  their  own 
policies  for  the  French  and  the  British  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  aid  of  the  richest 
nation  on  earth.  The  arrival  of  Britain  in 
the  critical  hours  of  August,  19 14,  trans- 
formed the  ^hole  situation  from  despair 
to  hope  for  France,"^  it  offered  the  first  pro- 
mise of  victory  the  nation  had  known  for 
four  decades.  The  entrance  of  America 
at  another  critical  moment  gives  promise 
that  will  be  hailed — it  has  been  hailed — 
in  Paris  and  in  London,  in  Petrograd  and 
in  Rome,  as  the  advance  guard  of  victory. 


The  entrance  of  America  has  stiffened 
the  enemies  of  Germany,  and  it  has  given 
them  the  assurance  that  if  they  fight  now 
to  their  utmost,  another  year  will  bring 
American  armies  and  American  ships  to 
repair  the  gaps  in  their  own  lines.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  the  effect  in  Germany,  in 
Austria,  in  Bulgaria--Americanophile  for 
years,  in  Turkey,  will  be  less  considerable? 

For  all  Europe,  but  particularly  for 
Germany  and  Austria,  America  is  the  land 
of  the  dollar,  of  untold  wealth — and  all  of 
this  wealth  is  now  affected  to  the  cause  of 
Germany's  foes.  The  7,000,000,000  dols. 
that  Congress  thas  just  voted  is  the  first 
contribution.  And  America's  decision  has 
had  its  effect  in  the  whole  American  conti- 
nent. Brazil  has  broken  off  negotiations, 
Cuba  has  declared  war.  There  are  signs 
that  other  Latin -American  nations  will 
follow. 

As  for  Germany,  hard  pressed  by  econo- 
mic crisis  within  and  British  victory  with- 
out, can  one  overestimate  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  transformation  of  the  conflict  into 
a  war  of  the  world  against  one  great  people 
to  whom  are  joined  three  weak  allies? 
Eacli  time  the  Kaiser  has  promised  one 
more  attack  would  bring  victory,  it  has 
brought  a  military  success  or  failure — as 
the  case  may  be — ^but  it  has  been  followed 
not  by  peace  but  the  arrival  of  new  foes. 
And  now  the  vvorld  is  in  arms  and  the  cam- 
paign of  19 1 7  is  opening  with  a  German 
retreat  and — save  for  the  Marne — the 
greatest  German  defeat  of  a  century,  the 
srealest  reverse  of  the  Hohenzollerns  since 
Jena. 

Looking  forward,  too,  the  Germans  see 
the  very  foundations  of  their  commercial 
structure  being  swept  away,  not  alone  in 
Europe,  but  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  two 
Americas.  The  resources  of  America  will 
not  be  available  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Germany  when  the  war  ends ;  all  the  bases 
of  trade,  the  result  of  long  years  of  patient 
and  intelligent  effort,  have  been  destroyed 
and  Germany  will  have  to  seek  her  market 
among  the  nations  now  at  war  with  her, 
when  this  struggle  ends. 

On  the  moral  side,  then,  the  entrance 
of  America  transforms  the  war  into  a 
world  struggle  against  Germany,  with  all 
that  this  means  of  encouragement  for  the 
enemies  of  Germany  and  of  depression  for 
the  Germans,  and  it  imperils  the  future, 
after  the  war,  even  more  than  it  leduces 
the  chances  of  victorv.  for  Germany  in  the 
war.  . 
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I]. — Material  Considerations. 

On  the  material  side  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can participation  for  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many may  be  summed  up  in  four  words — 
ships,  food,  money,  men.  It  is  conceded 
by  German  newspapers  and  commentators, 
it  is  recognised  by  all  others,  that  the  sub- 
marine campaign  represents  Germany's 
final  bid  for  victory.  Her  advantage  in 
preparation  has  gone.  Three  years  ago  she 
had  more  men,  more  guns,  better  men  and 
better  guns,  looking  toward  the  mechanical 
side,  than  all  her  foes  combined.  To-day 
her  human  material  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Britain,  because  her  'best  has  been  elimin- 
ated ;  she  is  outgunned  and  inferior  in 
munitions. 

If  Germany  can  by  her  submarine  cam- 
paign cr>mpel  Britain  to  make  peace  she 
can  escape  a  decisive  defeat  in  the  field, 
because  a  starving  Britain  will  be  unable 
to  push  her  operations  on  land  to  a  deci- 
sion. But  at  this  point  America  enters. 
Granted  that  the  United  States  seizes  the 
opportunity,  puts  in  commission  the 
600,000  tons  of  German  shipping  recently 
taken  over,  commandeers  her  own  ship- 
ping on  the  lakes  and  coastwise  vessels, 
constructs  wooden  ships  with  great  rapidity 
and  in  large  numbers,  the  chances  of  the 
German  success  are  infinitely  reduced. 

We  must  remember  that  all  German  es- 
timates fix  the  fate  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign within  a  relatively  short  period ; 
England  is  to  be  starved  to  submission  in 
six  months — in  eight  months  at  the  most. 
But  this  period  is  plainly  too  short,  accept- 
ing the  figures  that  we  have  to  date  of 
German  submarine  activity.  And  within 
a  year  America  should  be  able  to  intervene 
effectively  by  sending  a  fleet  of  ships  and 
by  contributing  through  its  navy  to  break- 
ing down  the  slubmarine  blockade.  Thus 
it  is  that  all  England,  all  the  Allies  look 
to  us  for  aid,  first  in  helping  to  meet  and 
conquer  the  submarine  attack  which  is  the 
final  bid  of  Germany  for  victory. 

With  the  ships  goes  food.  We  must  find 
ships  and  we  must  load  them  with  foo<J 
for  Britain,  with  steel  for  France.  With- 
out our  steel  France  might  be  compelled  to 
yield  as  Britain  would  be  compelled  to 
give  up  if  she  had  not  the  resource  of 
American  food  supplies.  It  is  the  food 
that  is  essential,  quite  as  much  as  the  ships 
to  bear  it. 

In  the  matter  of  money,  the  need  is  less 
pressing.  By  lending  the  French  and  the 
British    millions,    that    is.    by    putting    out 


credit  behind  them  and  enabling  them  to 
purchase  food  supplies  and  steel  in 
America  on  credit  instead  of  for  cash,  we 
shall  immensely  lessen  the  present  strain 
upon  their  financial  system.  If  we  shall 
give  France  a  billion  dollars,  as  has  been 
suggested,  this,  too,  would  be  an  aid  that 
might  enable  the  French  to  'begin  at  once 
the  terrible  task  of  rebuilding  the  cities  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans  in  their  great  re- 
treat. But  necessary  as  financial  aid  must 
be,  it  does  not  rank  with  ships  and  food, 
save  only  as  it  contributes  to  making  large 
acquisitions   of  foodstuffs  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  men  it  must  be  a  year, 
perhaps  more,  before  we  can  send  any  con- 
siderable number  of  troops  to  the  battle 
lines.  Nor  is  there  present  need  for  men. 
For  the  current  year,  accepting  the  prob- 
able British  casualties  in  the  West  as  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a-half,  and.  the 
French  at  between  half  and  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  the  Western  allies  have  men 
enough.  Italy  has  hardly  begun  to  touch 
her  human  resources.  Next  year  it  may  'be 
different,  although  the  British  supply  will 
doubtless  hold  thro»ugh  a  campaign  of 
191&;  after  that,  if  the  war  still  goes  on, 
we  shall  have  to  send  men  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  if  the  contest  is  to  continue. 
This  would  be  unlikely,  save  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Russia,  as  a  result  of  internal 
conditions,  disappears  from  the  battle  line 
and  permits  the  Central  Powers  to  turn 
their  eastern  armies  westward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  a  small 
American  contingent,  say  10,000  or  15,000, 
would  have  an  immense  moral  effect  in  Bri- 
tain and  in  France.  It  would  do  an  in- 
CTlculable  amount  of  good  in  convincing 
the  enemies  of  Germany  that  America  was 
in  earnest,  and  it  would  have  an  equally 
important  influence  upon  the  Germans. 
Everywhere  in  the  Allied  countries  I 
visited  I  found  the  earnest  hope  that 
America  would,  if  she  came  in,  send  a  few 
troops  at  once.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
effect  of  a  division,  marching  down  the 
Champs  Ely  sees  could  be  exaggerated  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  make  the 
sending  of  larger  forces  unnecessary,  since 
it  would  demonstrate  to  fhe  Germans  that 
we  meant  to  win  the  war  at  all  costs,  and 
to  the  Allies  that  our  vast  human  resources 
could  be  counted  on  .in  the  battle,  when 
they  should  be  ready. 

On  this  point  of  sending  American 
troops  to  Europe,  it  may  interest  my 
readers  to  recall    that    the    British     Prime 
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Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  whom  I 
spoke  just  before  I  sailed  home  in  Febru- 
ary, expressed  the  belief  that  Americans 
would  come  as  volunteers,  to  serve  in 
British  or  French  armies.  He  thou<^ht  that 
it  was  far  from,  improbable  that  the  war 
would  be  over  before  we  could  send  large 
bodies  of  troops,  measured  by  European 
standards,  to  the  front.  But  he  was  satis- 
fied that  Americans  would  come  to  the 
British  training  camps,  and  he  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  30,000  Americans 
were  already  serving  in  the  British  Army, 
largely  with  the  Canadians.  It  was  one  of 
these  who  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  up 
Vimy  Ridge,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Arras.  The  feeling  of  the  British  Army 
on  this  point  was  more  than  once  expressed 
to  Senator  Hale  and  myself,  when  we  were 
at  the  British  front.  "  Come  back  in 
khaki,"  was  their  invariable  farewell. 

III.— A   Retrospect. 

When  the  Germans  were  defeated  at  the 
Marne,  thrown  back  •  by  French  counter- 
attack, and  threatened  with  a  disaster  by 
reason  of  the  bad  strategic  position  in 
which  they  had  permitted  themselves  to  be 
involved,  they  saved  themselves  by  a  mas- 
terly retreat,  and,  having  freed  their  ex- 
posed flank,  dug  in  behind  the  Aisne.  At 
that  moment  the  German  High  Command 
fully  expected  to  reorganise  their  forces 
and  in  the  briefest  possible  time  renew 
their  drive  upon  Paris. 

But  they  were  never  able  to  do  this.  At- 
tacks about  Verdun  and  Rheims  were 
checked,  the  advance  through  St.  Mihiel 
was  halted,  and  the  manoeuvring  of  Joffre 
compelled  them  shortly  to  shift  their  effort 
to  the  West  and  engage  in  that  ' '  race  to  the 
sea,"  which  ended  in  a  deadlock  from  the 
sea  to  Switzerland  in  November,  19 14. 
From  that  moment  onward,  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  situation  in  the  East  occupied 
German  attention ;  the  collapse  of  Austria 
and  the  peril  of  Turkey  prevented  Western 
operations.  It  was  not  until  February, 
19 16,  that  the  Germans  could  turn  west, 
and  their  attack  upon  Verdun  led  to  a 
bloody  failure. 

Meantime  there  had  grown  up  along  the 
Western  front  the  most  marvellous  series  of 
trench  lines  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Against  these  lines  the  Allies  had  made  seve- 
ral attacks,  none  of  which  brought  anything 
but  a  local  success.  At  Neuve  Chapel le  the 
British  paid  a  large  price  for  a  mile  gain, 
which  ccHild  not  be  extended.  Loos  was  the 
same  storv.     The   French  attack  in  Cham- 


pagne in  1 91 5  brought  25,000  prisoners  and 
a  gain  of  two  miles,  at  most,  but  it  was 
stopped  almost  instantly. 

Not  until  July,  1916,  were  the  Allies  in  a 
position  to  match  gun  for  gun  with  the 
Germans,  and  up  to  this  moment  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Germans,  due  to  their  prepa- 
ration, superiority  in  heavy  artillery,  in 
munitions,  even  in  all  the  instruments  of 
trench  warfare,  successfully  maintained  the 
lines  that  had  been  occupied  after  the  Mame. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  battle  lines  in  nearly 
two  years  was  insignificant,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, mainly  because  of  their  Verdun  Ac- 
cesses, that  is,  the  gains  of  grohjnd  incident 
to  the  attack,  ended  the  second  year  of  the 
war  in  possession  of  as  much  French  and 
Belgian  territory  as  they  held  in  the  first 
days  of  winter,  19 15. 

At  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  a  new  factor 
was  disclosed.  The  British  proved  promptly 
that  they  now  outweighed  the  Germans  in 
guns  and  in  ammunition,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  use  this  effectively.  The  first  attacks 
on  July  I  refsulted  in  small  gains  of  terri- 
tory at  the  most  of  not  less  than  50,000 
casualties,  and  for  the  next  two  months  Brit- 
ish losses  were  exceedingly  heavy ;  they 
amounted  to  little  less  than  600,000  for  the 
whole  battle.  At  its  inception  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme  was  hardly  more  successful  than 
the  earlier  efforts  to  pierce  the  German  line, 
although  the  French  on  their  sector  made  a 
considerable  initial  gain  at  a  small  cost; 

In  fact,  the  British  were  checked  at  the 
Somme  in  •  July,  and  the  further  advances 
tor  a  long  period  were  slight  and  enor- 
mously costly.  Yet  as  the  attacks  went  on 
it  became  apparent  that  there  was  an  ever- 
growing efficiency  on  the  part  of  British 
artillery.  German  losses  mounted  steadily. 
Presently  there  were  considerable  gains,  aiid 
the  last  great  attack,  that  of  Beaumont 
Hamel,  showed  a  mastery  of  the  new  art, 
which  gave  promise  for  the  future.  We  can 
see  now  that  the  great  British  army  had  its 
real  training  school  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
the  Somme,  which  cost  the  three  nations  re- 
presented  little  less  than  a  million  and 
a-half  of  casualties. 

Bad  weather  interrupted  the  British  ad- 
vance early  in  the  autumn;  but  for  tJiis  it 
is  the  British  opinion  that  the  retreat  that 
came  in  the  spring  would  have  come  before 
winter  set  in.  But  the  fact  remained  that 
German  lines  had  held ;  there  had  been  no .-, 
piercing  of  the  line,  and  the  old  idea  that* 
a  stalemate  oh  the  familiar  lines  was  as- 
sured stood  as  yet  unchallenged  save  in  the 
minds  of  British  oflicers  at  the  front. 
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IV. — The  Great  Retreat. 

Early  in  February,  as  it  happened  on  a 
day  when  I  was  at  the  front  there  began 
that  great  German  retreat  which  in  March 
broadened  into  the  most  considerable  with- 
drawal since  the  Marne.  It  resulted  from 
two  things.  As  a  result  of  their  Somme 
campaign,  the  British  had  forced  a  wedge 
into  the  German  lines  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  Germans  to  the  south  of  the  battlefield 
in  the  broad  circle  from  P^ronne  right 
round  to  Soissons  were  threatened  in  the 
flank  and  the  rear.  In  addition,  by  their 
progress  the  British  had  driven  squarely 
through  the  old  system  of  German  trench 
lines  for  many  miles,  and  the  temporary 
wall  the  Germans  had  thrown  up  was  not 
calculated  to  stand  another  such  attack  as 
the  Somme  had  l)een. 

Accordingly  the  Germans  drew  out  of  the 
Peronne- Soissons  salient  or  half -circle  and 
fell  back  deliberately  to  a  line  between 
Arras  and  Soissons ;  that  is,  to  their  trench 
lines  facing  both  these  towns,  which  were  in 
the  Allied  hands  at  all  times.  Here  they 
had  constructed  a  new  trench  line — the 
famous  Hindenburg  line,  forty  miles  shorter 
than  the  old,  which  thus  required  not  less 
than  150,000  fewer  men  to  defend  and 
supply.  'I'he  retreat  was  a  marvel  of  Ger- 
man efficiency.  To  the  British  there  fell 
only  a  tew  guns  and  1400  prisoners  during 
this  operation. 

When  it  was  practically  completed  the 
Germans  had,  by  wasting  the  country  over 
which  they  retreated,  placed  a  desert  some 
twenty  miles  wide  in  places  between  them- 
selves and  the  old  Allied  ]ines.  Over  this 
desert  the  French  and  British  had  to  ad- 
vance; they  had  to  cover  it  wath  new  lines 
of  communication,  and  much  of  their  pre- 
paration for  the  spring  offensive  was  ren- 
dered useless,  because  their  great  railway 
depots  and  supply  stations  had  been  con- 
structed directly  behind  the  old  front  and 
had  now  to  be  moved  forward  to  the  new, 
an  extremely  laborious  undertaking  which 
the  Germans  calculated  would  delay  the 
Allied  attacks  by  several  months. 

To  understand  what  next  happened  it  is 
necessary  to  look  at  this  retreat  still  more 
closely.  You  can  get  the  idea  if  you  think 
of  the  old  German  line  as  like  an  old- 
fashioned  barn  door,  consisting  of  two 
swinging  doors,  and  think  of  these  doors  as 
being  swung  open  and  out  Avhen  the  cam- 
uaign  began.  These  two  doors  were  the 
German  lines,  as  they  extended  outward, 
f>efore  the  retreat  began,  and  the  retreat  was 


really  swinging  these  doors  inward  and  thus 
closing  them. 

Now  the  hinges  on  which  these  doors 
swung  were  two  enormously  strong  positions, 
one  belonging  to  the  old  trench  system,  the 
Vimy  Ridge  alx)ve  Arras,  the  other  the  St. 
Gobain  forest  and  hills,  just  north  of  the 
first  German  position  and  between  it  and 
Laon.  The  success  of  the  operation  natu- 
rally dej:)ended  upon  the  strength  of  these 
hinges,  for,  should  either  fail,  then  the 
door  would  \ye  cut  off  from  the  post  that 
held  it.  In  the  German  plan  the  door,  thus 
swung  to,  was  to  connect  the  two  ends  of 
the  old  trench  system.  It  was  a  new  line, 
and  it  was  named  the  Hindenburg  line. 

We  do  not  yet  know  exactly  where  it  ran, 
but  it  did  extend  from  the  Vimy  Ridge,  just 
south  of  I -ens  and  north  of  Arras,  across  the 
plain  l:>etween  Arras  and  Douai,  before 
Cambrai  and  behind  the  Scheldt  from  Cam- 
brai,  almost  to  St.  Quentin,  and  then,  be- 
hind St.  Quentin  to  the  Gise,  which  had 
f>een  dammed  and  flooded,  behind  the  Oise 
to  the  Forest  of  St.  Gobain  south  of  La 
Fere,  and  thence  to  the  Aisne,  where  it 
joined  the  old  front  tetween  Craonne  and 
the  north  bank  of  the  Aisne,  which  saw  the 
fiercest  British  fighting  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Aisne. 

The  main  retreat  began  on  March  16.  It 
went  forward  quickly  and  successfully  for 
the  next  few  days,  but  after  three  or  four 
days  the  sweep  of  the  French  advance  was 
checked,  and  the  French  began  to  come  in 
contact  with  strongly  posted  rear  guards. 
After  that  they  made  only  minor  daily 
progress,  the  Germans  slowly  retiring  as 
they  had  planned  to  retire,  upon  the  posi- 
tions selected  for  their  new  stand,  that  is, 
the  Hindenburg  line.  Before  April  i  the 
French  were  practically  at  a  standstill,  and 
they  have  made  little  progress  since. 

As  for  the  British,  before  them  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  with  much  greater  delibera- 
tion, because  the  new  permanent  line  was 
much  nearer  to  the  old  British  front  than  to 
the  French.  In  places  the  French  had 
twenty-five  miles  to  cover  to  get  to  the  new 
German  positions,  while  the  major  part  of 
the  old  British  front  was  no  more  than  tea 
miles  from  the  Hindenburg  line.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  April,  however,  the 
British  were  practically  up  to  the  new  line, 
which  ran  almost  east  from  the  suburbs  of 
Arras  to  the  Scheldt  south  and  west  of 
Cambrai.  At  this  moment  the  German  re- 
treat might  be  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished,    although   there   was    still  further 
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surrender,  entirely  in  accordance  with  Ger- 
man plans,  surrender  of  a  few  more  villages 
through  the  following  days,  and  the  process 
is  still  going  on. 

v.— ViMY. 

But  on  Easter  Sunday  the  British  sud- 
denly struck  in  their  turn.  The  German  re- 
treat had  baulked  such  plans  as  they  may 
have  had  of  attacking  on  the  old  Somme 
battlefield,  but  the  German  retreat  had 
straightened  out  the  front  due  east  of  Arras. 
Arras  was  no  longer  a  salient  nor  could  its 
approaches  be  shelled  on  three  sides.  It  was 
now  possible  to  strike  out  for  Arras,  and 
from  Arras  northward  the  British  trenches 
were  still  close  up  to  the  German,  and  the 
preparations  made  for  attack  along  this 
front  had  not  been  spoiled  by  a  German 
withdrawal. 

Bear  in  mind,  now,  that  this  front  from 
Arras  to  Lens,  which  is  mainly  covered  by 
the  Vimy  Ridge,  was  the  northern  hinge  of 
the  barn  door.  If  it  broke,  then  the  door 
would  be  cut  off,  even  if,  as  was  the  fact,  it 
was  now  practically  swung  closed.  In 
other  words,  the  British  chose  to  attack  at 
precisely  the  point  where  the  Hindenburg 
line  made  its  northern  junction  with  the  old 
permanent  German  trench  system  dating 
from  September  and  October,  19 14. 

North  of  Arras,  from  the  suburbs  of 
Lens,  that  is,  from  the  Souchez  or  Deule 
River,  straight  south  to  the  Scarpe,  which 
cuts  the  northern  suburbs  of  Arras,  this 
front  was  dominated  by  the  Vimy  Ridge,  a 
range  of  hills,  the  culminating  ridge  of 
which  is  about  500  feet  high,  and  is  known 
as  Hill  145.  This  ridge  is  the  easternmost 
projection  of  the  highland  that  comes  east 
from  the  Channel,  and  breaks  down  into  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  France.  On  the 
western  side,  which  1  saw  last  month  from 
Mt.  St.  Eloi,  it  rises  gradually.  Its  east- 
ern slope  is  abrupt ;  it  falls  almost  perpen- 
dicularly down  to  the  plain,  which  is  two 
hundred  feet  lower.  On  a  relief  map, 
which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  showed  me  in  his 
headquarters,  it  seemed  almost  like  a  preci- 
pice on  this  eastern  slope. 

Behind  this  ridge  were  the  German  gun 
.positions.  Along  the  gentle  western  slope 
were  line  after  line  of  trenches,  which  made 
it  the  strongest  position  from  the  sea  to 
Craonne. 

In  191 5  Foch  and  his  French  troops 
fought  for  three  months  to  get  this  ridge, 
and  took  it  once,  only  to  lose  it.  Not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  French  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  sanguinary   Battle  of 


Artois,  and  just  under  the  hill  of  Mont  St. 
Eloi  you  may  see  a  vast  cemetery  originally 
French,  but  now  containing  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing British  annexe.  If  you  should  '  stand 
upon  the  Vimy  Ridge  and  look  east,  you 
would  see  almost  at  your  feet  the  city  of 
Lens,  with  its  vast  suburbs  built  around  the 
entrances  to  the  many  mines,  for  Lens  is  the 
great  coal  town  of  France.  Looking  south- 
ward, you  would  see  Arras,  which  is  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  this  hill, 
as  it  begins  to  descend  to  the  Scarpe  valley. 
Looking  straight  over  Lens  you  would  see 
Hill  No.  70,  taken  and  lost  by  the  British 
in  the  tragic  Battle  of  Loos  in  191 5,  which 
cost  70,000  casualties. 

Now  if  the  British  could  gain  possession 
of  the  Vimy  Ridge  they  would  dominate 
Lens,  they  would  clear  the  Germans  out  of 
the  suburbs  of  Arras,  and  they  would  de- 
prive them  of  all  good  gun  positions,  for  the 
Germans  would  be  in  the  valley,  in  the 
broad  plain.  But  what  was  of  most  import- 
ance, they  would  break  the  German  line  just 
where  the  new  Hindenburg  system,  coming 
up  from  the  south-east,  joined  the  old  sys- 
tem. Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  in  attacking 
here  the  British  would  have  all  the  advan- 
tage of  long  months  of  preparation,  an  ad- 
vantage lost  to  the  south  by  reason  of  the 
German   retreat. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  conditions  of  the 
Battle  of  Arras,  which  began  on  Easter 
morning  by  a  sudden  increasing  of  that 
bombardment  which  for  many  days  had  been 
going  on  all  along  the  whole  of  the  old  front 
from  Arras  right  away  to  Ypres  in  Belgium. 
The  Germans  were  still  holding  positions 
believed  to  he  impregnable,  which  had  re- 
sisted many  earlier  attacks  and  proven  the 
graveyard  of  the  French  in  the  summer  of 
1915- 

This   battle,   too,  opened   with  what   was 
probably  the  greatest  battle  in  the  air  of  all 
time,    for    the    British,    having     for     some 
months  b)een  at  a  disadvantage,    by   reason 
of  the  superiority  of  a  new   German  aero- 
plane, brought  out  a  new  machine  of  their 
own  and  used  larger  numbers  of  this  plane 
than  they  had  employed  in  the  old  struggles 
at  the   Somme,    where   they  obtained  com-    k 
plete  mastery  of  the  situation,  and  presently    m 
were  able  to  prevent   all  German  observa- 
tion, and  thus  deprive  the  German  gunners 
of  all  guidance,  save  that  obtainable  on  the  : 
ground. 

VI. — The  Victory. 

The  British  attack  was  on  a  front  of  some 
dozen  miles  extending  from  the  Souchez  or 
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Deule-River,  just  west  of  Lens,  where  it 
breaks  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Vimy 
Ridge,  to  the  Cojeul,  a  small  stream  south 
and  east  of  Arras.  The  northern  attack 
was  made  by  the  Canadians,  the  balance  by 
the  other  portions  of  the  Third  British 
Army,  commanded  by  General  Allenby, 
who  made  a  reputation  as  a  cavalry  officer 

*  in  the  frrst  campaign  of  the  war. 

The.  Canadian  attack  was  successful. 
The  Canadians  pushed  straight  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Vimy  Ridge,  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  over  the  top,  save  at  the  very 
northern  end,  where  Hill  145  held  out. 
South  of  the  Canadians,  in  the  centre,  Brit- 

>  ish  tr(X)ps  broke  out  along  both  banks  of  the 
Scarpe  Ri\er  and  penetrated  all  the  German 
lines  of  jx^rmanent  works,  reaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Monchy,  nearly  six  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, on  Tuesday,  Southward  the  advance 
was  slower,  the  troops  being  held  up  by  the 
strength  of  the  new  Hindenburg  line  north 
of  Croisilles  and  of  Henin,  a  small  village 
(m  the  Cojeul,  which  wns  th'  ^mithernmost 
.iremity  of  the  attack. 
We  have  here  at  once  an  ;ui\aiice  much 
greater  than  the  first  German  success  at 
Verdun,  greater  than  any  advance  of  the 
Allies  on  the  Western  front.  The  British 
were  fairly  through  all  of  the  old  German 
defences ;  they  were  across  the  Hindenburg 
line,  where  it  joined  the  old  system,  and 
thus,  as  their  official  despatches  said,  astride 
of  it.  Before  them  there  was,  so  far  as  we 
"yet  know,  only  one  line,  the  .so-called  Dro- 
court-Queant  line,  which  the  Germans  were 
just    constructing    behind      their     positions 

^  against  a  later  emergency. 

Such  was  the  situation  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  Germans  tirst  began  to  react.  They 
had  now  lost  some  12,000  prisoners,  a  num- 

^  ber  which  the  next  few  day's  fighting  would 
bring  up  to  15,000,  and  they  had  lost  100 
^uns,  many  of  them  heavy.  '  This  number 
was  to  be  doubled  within  the  week.  Forced 
to  act  promptly  to  avert  disaster,  they  began 
by  an  attempt  to  regain  the  Vimy  Ridge,  of 
which  they  held  the  summit.  Here  the 
Canadian  advance  was  not  over  a  mile. 
Could  the  Vimy  Ridge  be  retaken  the  lines 
might  be  restored.  At  the  same  moment 
they  struck  south  in  an  effort  to  hold  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  clear  it  again. 

But  all  these  attacks  failed,  and  by 
Thursday  Hill  145  was  in  Canadian  hands 
and  the  British  were  still  astride  the  Hin- 
denburg line.  The  British  victory  was  now 
become  absolute,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
objective  was  concerned.     More  than  this,  to 


the  north  the  artillery  of  General  Horne, 
commanding  the  Second  British  Army,  was 
beginning  to  open  on  I^ns  and  an  attack 
from  this  quarter  was  assured.  Thus  by 
Friday  we  have  the  confession  of  defeat  in 
the  German  surrender  of  the  last  positions 
and  the  start  of  a  new  retreat  from  about 
Lens. 

Sunday,  tlie  seveiuh  day  of  fighting,  and 
the  eighth  since  the  operation  opened,  saw 
the  Germans  retreating  to  the  new  Drocourt- 
<^ueant  line,  drawn  across  the  front  of  the 
victorious  British,  and  heard  the  premature 
announcement  of  the  fall  of  Leris.  In  one 
week  the  British  had  gained  more  territory 
than  they  won  in  the  six  months  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme.  What  the  British  vic- 
tory may  mean  is  clear.  It  may  mean  a 
German  retreat  to  the  last  line,  which  runs 
liehind  the  Meuse  from  Verdun  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  and  then  west  through  Hirson 
and  Valenciennes.  It  may  mean  a  disaster. 
But  quite  as  plainly  it  may  mean  only  a 
local  success,  and  before  the.se  lines  reach 
the  reader  the  Germans  may  be  successfully 
holding  a  new  line  between  La  Basee  north 
of  Lens  and  Cambrai  south  of  Arras.  And 
even  after  Arras,  this  remains  the  probable 
outcome. 

Yet  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  new  factor. 
British  artillery  and  British  infantry  in  one 
week  have  done  what  was  long  held  impos- 
sible, and  no  new  German  position  will  be 
stronger  than  that  at  Vimy.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  as  strong  a  position  can  be  found,  for 
this  was  a  unique  fortress.  Consequently 
it  is  now  reasonable  to  believe  that  British 
guns  and  infantry  will  be  able  to  repeat  their 
recent  feat  whenever  they  are  up  to  the  new 
line.  Perhaps  the  Germans  will  promptly 
restore  the  old  condition  of  stalemate  by 
some  new  resource,  but  for  the  moment,  at 
least,  we  are  looking  at  the  trench  war  from 
a  new  angle,  and  must,  temporarily,  at  least 
revise  our  notions  of  stalemate  in  the  West. 

I  have  taken  so  much  space  in  discussing 
Arras  that  I  cannot  go  further  afield  this 
month.  But  it  is  worth  recalling  that  the 
French  are  also  ready  to  strike,  and  the  pre- 
sent month  may  see  a  blow  by  them. 
Equally  interesting  must  be  the  problem  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  Hindenburg  offensive 
of  this  defeat  at  Arras.  Will  it  dislocate 
his  plans  by  drawing  off  to  the  imperilled 
point  men  and  guns  which  were  an  essential 
part  of  his  planned  attack?  Will  he  seek  to 
relieve  pressure  about  Arras  by  attacking 
elsewhere,  as  the  Allies  saved  Verdun  l>\  an 
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attack  at  the  Somme  ?  These  questions  must 
be  answered  shortly. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Ger- 
man morale  in  this  last  struggle  was  plainly 
below  the  standard  of  the  past.  Only  at 
Verdun  in  December  had  there  been  any 
such  wholesale  surrendering  of  Germans 
since  the  Battle  of  Qiampagne  in  19 15.  At 
the  least  there  is  just  a  hint  that  the  German 
nerves  are  beginning  to  crack.  Certainly 
this  sign  must  be  noted,  for  any  breakdown 
in  morale  would  have  an  interesting  value  if 
the  Germans  are  corn  pel  led  to  resume  their 
retreat,  this  time  under  pressure,  and  go 
back  to  their  last  line  in  France,  which  is 
at  the  frontier. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  there  was  much 
speculation  as  to  which  of  the  two  armies 
would  strike  first,  the  German  or  the  Allied, 
and  the  French  believed  it  would  be  the 
German.  General  Malleterre,  Governor  of 
the  Invalides,  and  a  military  writer  of  great 
authority,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Germans  would  attack  the  British.  But  the 
British  have  struck  first,  and  the  **  con- 
temptible little  army  "of  19 14  has  been 
avenged  by  the  millions  of  the  new  araiy. 
Canada  shares  with  Britain  the  glory  of 
the  achievement,  but,  since  the  British  in 
making  their  army  have  surmounted  the  dif- 
ficulties we  now  face,  every  American  can 
find  cause  for  hope  in  British  achievement 
as  he  must  find  reason  for  congratulating  a 
nation  now  bound  to  us  by  common  hostility 
to  the  German  enemy.  It  has  taken  more 
than  two  years  and  a-half  for  Britain  to  get 
ready,  but  she  had  got  ready  in  time — a 
thing  the  Germans  believed  impossible. 

VII. — The  Great  French  Offensive. 

As  I  read  these  proofs,  the  news  comes  of 
a  F  rench  offensive  which  has  broken  out  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Rheims,  just  one  week 
to  a  day  following  the  British  attack  at 
Arras.  We  have  now  the  same  situation 
which  existed  at  the  moment  of  the  great 
double  offensive  of  the  British  and  the 
French  at  Toos  and  Champagne  in  19 15. 
Then  at  two  widely  separated  points  the 
Allies  sought  to  pierce  the  German  line.  But 
at  that  time  the  British .  were  still  unpre- 
pared, the  French  lacked  heavv  artillery, 
and  the  offensive  was  primarily  designed  to 


save -the  Russians  from  ultimate  defeat  by 
drawing  off  German  troops.  Only  in  this 
last  respect  was  this  double  attack  success- 
ful. 

Recall  the  figure  that  I  used  earlier  in  th< 
article  of  the  closing  barn  doors.  One  doo< 
swung  on  the  Vimy  Ridge  as  a  hinge ;  th< 
other  upon  the  Craonne  Plateau.  The  Brit-j 
ish  attack  was  directed  at  the  norther 
hinge.  The  French  are  attacking  th( 
southern  hinge.  If  both  attacks  are  success- 
ful the  whole  German  centre  between  Sois- 
sons and  Arras  will  be  in  peril,  and  a  great 
capture  of  German  forces  may  result  from 
the  converging  in  the  rear  of  these  two  at- 
tacks, one  between  Arras  and  Lens  and  the 
other  between  Soissons  and  Rheim^. 

It  is  worth  recalling,  too,  that  just  east  of 
Craonne  the  Aisne  River  cuts  the  German 
line,  and  there  is  a  wide  valley  between  the 
Craonne  Plateau  and  the  Brimont  Hill, 
which  carries  one  of  the  forts  from  which  th( 
Germans  have  for  two  years  been  'bombard- 
ing Riieims.  Could  the  French  penetrate 
this  gap,  they  would  break  the  whole  Ger-I 
man  front  with  the  result,  noted  above.' 
Westward  from  the  Craonne  is  one  of  thej 
strongest  positions  on  the  whole  front,  th( 
scene  of  Napoleon's  defeat  by  Bliicher  ir 
the  Marne  campaign  of  18 14. 

The  French  attack  was  less  immediately 
successful  than  the  British  attack.  Althougt 
ten  thousand  prisoners  and  many  guns  wen 
taken,  the  advance  was  not  over  two  miles 
at  the  maximum  point,  and  only  the  firsi 
line  of  the  Germans  was  fully  taken,  al- 
though the  second  line  was  pierced  in  places, 
For  this  attack  the  Germans  were  evidentlj 
waiting,  for  they  responded  immediately 
with  counter-attacks,  which  are  going  for- 
ward as  this  is  written.  It  is  too  early  to  do 
more  than  point  to  the  fact  that  the  French  • 
attack,  joining  the  British,  indicates  the  be- 
ginning of  the  great  offensive  which  in  the 
Allies'  strategy  is  designed  to  be  the  decisive 
campaign  of  the  war.  Choosing  their  ownl 
time  and  their  own  points  of  attacks,  havingj 
completed  their  preparations,  and  with  a 
maximum  chance  of  success,  the  Allies  are 
now  striking  at  the  Germans,  and  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  campaign  of 
1917. 
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Q.  — How  is  rt  that  the  German  soldiers  do 
not  use  steel  helmets? 

A. — Of  course  they  use  them,  began  doing 
so  indeed  before  we  did.  In  addition, 
they  have  a  special  protection  for  snipers, 
a  square  of  highly -tempered  steel  which  is 
fitted  on  the  front  of  their  ordinary  hel- 
mets. Both  sides  use  steel  shields  and 
other  means  of  protecting  soldiers  against 
rifle  and  shrapnel  bullets. 

Q.— It  Is  often  stated  that  many  merchant 
steamers  are  being  built  in  Germany. 
Is  this  really  so? 

A. — Neutral  visitors  state  that  many  mer- 
chant slijps  have  "been  laid  down  since  the 
war  •h)egan,  and  the  reports  of  German 
shipping  companies  show  that  there  must 
be  many  new  ships  on  the  stocks.  The 
North  German  Lloyd  states  that  since  19 14 
it  has  taken  over  ten  vessels  in  course  of 
con.struction,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
70,000  tons,  and  that  there  are  still  eight 
steamers  being  built,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  135,000  tons.  These  include  the 
Columbus  .  and  the  Hindenbufg,  each  of 
35,000  tons.  Of  the  company's  25,000 
employees,  .some  6000  are  .serving  at  the 
front  or  in  the  navy. 

Q. — Are  the  Japanese  developing  a  trade 
with  South  Africa? 

A. — The\  are  running  a  special  line  of 
steamers  there,  and  from  the  South  Afri- 
can statistics  it  apjxsars  that  the  imports 
from  Japan  have  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  few  vears.  In  1909  their  total 
value  was  ^55,000;  in  191 2  it  was 
^104,000;  in  1915  it  was  ^£221, 000,  and 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  19 16  it  was 
;£37o,ooo.  In  return,  .several  shipments 
of  wool  have  been  made  to  Japan  from 
South  Atrica,  where,  by  the  way,  the 
Government  has  not  taken  over  the  wool 
clip. 

Q.— There  have  been  many  statements  con- 
cerning the  number  of  women  employed 
in  munition  factories  in  England,  Have 
you  any  recent  figures? 

A.^It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Kellaway, 
M.P.,  in  opening  an  exhibition  of  women's 
work  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  tlie 
26th  March,  that  in  July,  1914^  the  num- 
ber    of      women     munition     workers      was 


221,000,  and  that  in  January,  191 7,  this 
number  had  increased  to  691,000.  It  has 
been  freely  stated  that  there  are  several 
million  women  engaged  in  munition  work, 
but  evidently  that  is  an  exaggeration,  as 
Mr,  Kellaway 's  figures  api^ear  to  be  offi- 
cial. 

Q.— Are  there  any  particulars  available 
concerning  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed  in   German   industries? 

A.  —  Helfrich,  the  German  Finance 
Minister,  recently  gave  some  figures  in  the 
Reichstag  concerning  the  employment  of 
women  in  Germany.  He  did  not  mention 
the  actual  numbers,  merely  giving  percen- 
tages. On  July  I,  1 9 14,  the  proportion 
of  women  employed  in  the  electrical  in- 
dustries was  24  per  cent.  ;  on  July  i,  191 5, 
it  was  55  \xtv  cent.  In  other  industries  the 
respective  figures  were: — Chemicals,  7 
})er  cent,  to  23  pej  cent.  ;  metallurgy  and 
engineering,  7  pep  cent,  to  19  per  cent.  ; 
textures.  54  per  cent,  to  64  per  cent.  ; 
wood -working,  15  i>er  cent,  to  26  per 
cent.;  clothing,  53  per  cent,  to  64  per 
cent.;  agriculture,  7^2  per  cent,  to  45  per 
cent.  ;  Imilding,  3  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent. 
There  are  probably  far  more  women  now 
employed,  as  since  July  of  last  year  the 
general  mobilisation  of  the  German  popu- 
lation has  taken  place. 

Q.— Could  you  teir  me  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Jameson  raid  were? 

A.  —  The  Jameson  raid  was  carried  out 
by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Starr)  Jameson,  in  1895-6. 
He  was  Administrator  of  Rhodesia  at  the 
time,  and  had  gathered  a  body  of  troops 
at  Mafeking,  on  the  Transvaal  border,  his 
presence  there  being  connected  with  a  con- 
spirac}  which  was  being  hatched  at  Johan- 
nesburg to  overthrow  President  Kruger. 
The  conspirators,  however,  fell  Ofut  among 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  question  as 
to  wliether  the  State  they  proposed  to  set 
up  was  to  be  an  independent  one,  or  to  be 
under  the  British  flag.  Owing  to  this,  and 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  Dutch,  the  revolu- 
tion did  not  come  off.  Dr.  Jameson,  hop 
Ing  to  save  the  situation,  decided  to  ride  in 
to  Johannesburg,  trusting  that  the  con- 
spirators,   heartened   by  his   arrival,    would 
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Strike  the  blow  they  had  contemplated. 
The  Boers,  however;  received  word  of  his 
coming,  and  telegraphed  to  Lx)ndon,  and 
the  British  Government  immediately  dis- 
owned Dr.  Jameson.  A  commando  of 
some  lJ;ioiisand  men  was  hastily  raised,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Cronje, 
it  surprised  and  utterly  defeated  the 
raiders  at  Doornkop,  some  twelve  miles 
from  Johannesburg,  on  the  2nd  January, 
1896.  A  few  of  the  raiders  were  killed 
and  all  the  rest  were  taken  prisoner. 
President  Kruger,  however,  liberated  the 
men,  and  handeci  the  leaders  over  to  Great 
Britain  for  pjunishment.  He,  however,  ar- 
rested the  reA-olutionary  committee,  and  M 
Phillip>  (now  Sir  Lionel  Phillips),  J 
Farrar  (now  Sir  George  Farrar).  Coloi 
Frank  Rhodes  (brother  of  Cecil  Rhod 
and  John  Hayes  Hammond  (the  fanfcus 
American  mining  engineer),  were  con- 
demned to  death.  After  some  months'  im- 
prisonment, however,  thev  were  let  off  with 
a  fine  O'f  ^^^2 5,000  each.  All  the  rest  of 
tlie  committee  were  condemned  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  JQ2000 
each,  but  were  liberated  after  one  month's 
imprisonment,  the  fines  all  l:)eing  paid.  Dr. 
Jameson  was  tried  in  London,  and  was 
sent  to  gaol  for  some  months.  General 
Maxwell,  now  in  charge  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  was  not,  as  you  suppose,  con- 
nected with  the  raid  in  any  way.  During 
the  South  African  war  he  acted  as  military 
governor  of  Johannesburg. 

Q.— Did  England  play  a  great  part  in 
settling  the  Dardanelles  question  after 
the   Russo-Turkish   War  of  1876? 

A. —  Great  Britain,  through  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
which  had  terminated  the  struggle  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  That  treaty  was 
drawn  up  whilst  the  Russian  armies  were 
looking  down  on  Constantinople  from  the 
Chatalja  heights,  and  created  a  Greater 
Bulgaria,  which  included  Salonika  and 
most  of  Macedonia.  Turkey  was,  however, 
left  in  possession  of  "the  Dardanelles,  al- 
though Russia  secured  the  right  of  free 
passage  through  the  Straits.  The  Great 
Powers  insisted  upon  a  revision  of  the 
treaty.  Great  Britain  going  so  far  as  to 
send  her  fleet  to  the  Levant  and  threaten 
Russia  with  waj  unless  she  agreed.  Rus- 
sia gave  way,  and  a  conference  was  held  at 
Berlin,  where  Prince  Bismarck  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield     were    the     two     dominating 


figures.  They  worked  together  against 
Russia,  and  gave  to  Turkey  a  new  lease  of 
life  in  Europe,  depriving  Bulgaria  of  any 
access  to  the  Aegean  and  putting  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  under  the  control  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. They  also  made  Russia 
agree  not  to  have  any  warships  on  the 
Black  Sea.  This  latter  proviso  was  broken 
by  Russia  when  war  between  France  and 
Germany  prevented  those  two  countries 
from  raising  any  objection.  Later,  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  assisted  I>ord  Beaconsfield 
on  th^t  occasion,  stated  that  at  the  Berlin 
CbaJeirence,  Britain  had  ' '  backed  the 
horse. ' ' 


—  Has  France  been  lending  money  to  her 
Allies  in  the  same  way  as  Great  Bri- 
tain has  been  doing? 

A. — She  has  lent  some  money,  but  noth- 
ing like  as  much  as  Great  Britain  has 
given.  The  countries  which  have  benefited 
by  her  advances  are  Belgium  and  Serbia. 
According  to  the  official  statements  pub- 
lished in  March,  the  advances  made  to 
Allied  countries  totalled  3,875,000,000 
francs  (;£  15 5, 000, 000).  The  war  expen- 
diture was  set  out  as  follows  : — - 

Francs. 

Five  months  of  IQ14 — 

8,898,583,001  i;355,943,356 

1Q15—                22,804,486,525  Q12, 179,461 

IQ16—  36,635,943,250  1,305,437,730 
First   six    months    of    1017 — 

18,570,059,650  742,838,386 

Total   ...     82,900,973.326       i^3, 3 ^6,398,923 

The  revenue  up  to  June  30,  1917,  was  es- 
timated at  73,408,404,386  francs  {jQ2,- 
936,336,175).   made  up  as  follows:  — 

Taxes—  Francs. 

12,144,630,000         /485,785,56o 
Bons  de  la  Defense — 

18,543,425,000  741,737,000 

Obligations— 

435,474.000  17,418,060 

Two  5  per  cent,   loans 

21,777,445,386  871,097,815 

Bons  placed  in  England— 

5,927,128,000  237,085,120 

Loans  in  United  States — 

2,188,860,000  87,554,400 

Advances  from  Banque  de  France — 

12,000,000,000  480,000,000 

Advances  from  Banque  d'Algerie — 

200,000,000  8,000,000 

There  will,  therefore,  be  a  deficit  ot 
^380,000,000  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
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0— What  is  the  percentage  of  coiOured 
troops  employed  in  the  British  and 
French  armies  on  the  western  front? 

The  exact  composition  of  these 
lies  has  never  been  made  public,  but  it 
ertain  tliat  there  are  very  few  coloured 
n<K>p<;  at  all  in  the  British  forces.  It  was 
found  that  the  Indians  suffered  from  the 
climate,  and  were  not  .adapted  to  the  spe- 
cial fighting  required  in  France.  They 
were  long  ago  transferred  to  Rgypt  and 
Mesopotamia.  These  Indian  troops  were 
all  volunteers,  although  the  mojority  of 
them  were  regulars  who  were  in  the  Indian 
aniiy  hefore  war  broke  out.  The  coloured 
troops  employed  by  the  French  were  con- 
scripted. There  are,  it  is  said,  a  large 
nnmh^^r  on  the  western''^ front. 

Q.— What  possible  reason  can  the  Germans 
have  for  sinliing  grain-laden  Swedish 
vessels  en   route   to   Sweden? 

\. — It  is  surprising  to  read  of  grain  shij).s 
^^  iUg  to  Sweden,  as  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  wheat,  all  the  available  supply  would  go 
to  Allied  countries,  and  a  neutral  like  Swe- 
den, which  could  get  wheat  from  Russia, 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing any  efsewhere.  '  The  German  object, 
howe\x?r,  in  sinking  neutral  ships  is  not 
to  damage  neutrals,'  but  to  reduce  the 
available  world  tonnage.  Practically  all 
neutral  shipping  is.  engaged  in  the  trans- 
port of  ji^upplies  to  the  belligerent  Allies. 
Conse'quently,  by  smking  them,  the  Ger- 
mans add  to  the  difficulty  Great  Britain 
and    France   are    alreadv    ex|)erit^ncin!T     in 

titaliing  themselves. 

Q.— Are  not  the  American  battleships  always 
painted  a  light  grey? 

A. — ^In  time  of  peace  American  war- 
ships are  painted  white  or  light  grey,  but 
in  war  time  they  are  certain  to  adopt  the 
slate  colour  u=^  by  all  the  belligerents,  in 
order  to  make  detection  at  sea  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  men  be- 
come liable  for  military  service  in 
France  and  Germany  every  year? 

A. — The  annual  continfrent  of  mtn 
reaching  tiie  age  when  they  become  liable 
for  sej^'ice  is  in  France  300,000 ;  in  Ger- 
many it  is  560,000;  in  Ejussia,  roughly, 
1,000,000;  in  Austria-Hungary,  480,000. 
In  France  all  these  men  save  those  medi- 
cally unfit  have  to  go  through  two  years' 
training.  Immediately  l>efore  the  war  be> 
gan  this  training  was  increaseil  to  three 
years.  In  Germany  only  about  230,000  of 
the  available   !;6o.ooo  went   into  the  armv 


for  ^two  years,  and  a  fairl)  large  propiw 
tion  of  these  had  one  year's  ti'aining  only. 
In  Austria-Hungary  130,000  went  into  the 
army,  the  balance  were  not  trained.  In 
Russia  the  annual  contingent  which  entered 
the   army   was    about   250,000    strong. 

Q.— Is  the  draught  of  the  largest  merchant 
ships  greater  than  that  of  the  greatest 
dreadnoughts? 

A. — The  biggest  merchant  ships  are  a 
threat  deal  larger  than  the  most  powerful 
dreadnoughts,  and  have  a  considerably 
deeper  draught.  Since  the  ciutbreak  of 
\var  no  details  of  the  great  ships  building 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  publi.shed,  but 
The  following  table  compares  pre-war 
battle  ships  and  merchantmen,  gives  you 
the   information    yosii  require  :- 


o  r 


-5  ^  <u  ii'  ^' 

--  ::;  (/I  i>  4j 

Knots. 


Feet.  Keet.     hcct. 
Dreadnought  battleship— 

22,500       545  H8^  :7,ooo       25 

Hattlecruiser  - 

26,350      660  80  J       27.5       70,000       ^A7 
Titanic  - 

46,000       882  g2.\       34-6      47.000       20. 

Britannic 

54,000      Q24       ()4         ;,5        6o,oo<>       2"; 
Imperator 

50,000       Q05       g8         ;,5         60,000       22 

Q.— Which  of  the  countries  now  at  war  still 
permit  the  exeoution  of  women  spies? 

A.  -Different  treatment  for  men  and 
women  spies  is  not  provided  for  by  any  ot 
the  countries  now  at  war.  A  woman  who 
spies  renders  herself  liable  to  tlie  death 
penalty,  just  as  much  as  a  man.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  women  axe  often  spared 
where  men  would  Ix^  shot,  but  women  spies 
caught  red-handed  have  been  executed  i>v 
l^orh  sides  during   t'le    [)rfscnt    war. 

Q.  — Hav3  the  German  losses  at  ih^  Jutiand 
battle  ever  been  dafinitely  ascertained? 

A. — I'he  enemy  admits  the  loss  of  th  • 
Fotnmern,  a  pre-dreadnought  batth-- 
ship  of  13,000  tons;  of  the  Lutzow, 
a  battle-cruiser  of  28,000  tons;  the 
light  cruisers  Rostock,  4820  tons  ; 
Frminenlob,  2657  tons  ;  Wiesbaden,  4300 
tons;  and  Elbing,  4300  tons.  Five  tor 
pedo  craft  were' also  sunk  on  that  occa 
sion.     We  lost  in  the  Jutland  battle  thre<! 
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battle-cruisers,  the  Queen  Mary,  27.000 
tons;  Indefatigable,  18,750  tons;  Invin- 
cihle,  17,250  tons;  the  armoured  cruisers, 
Defence,  14,600  tons;  Black  Prince, 
13,550  tons;  and  Warrior,  13,550  tons. 
Eight  destroyers  (the  largest,  the  Tiffer- 
ary,  1850  tons,  and  the  smallest,  the  Ar- 
dent, 931  tons),  were  also  lost.  The  Ger- 
mans have  never  admitted  the  loss  of  the 
Westfalen,  although  the  earliest  reports 
announced  that  this  battleship  went  down 
in  the  battle. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  a  naturalised  German  in 
Australia  ceases  to  be  a  British  or  Aus- 
tralian subject  once  he  is  beyond  the 
three-mile  sea  limit? 

A. — Any  foreigner  naturalised  in  Aus- 
tralia ceased  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
British  citizenship  directly  he  left  the 
country,  as  the  British  Governmient  did 
not  recognise  its  responsibility  for  anyone 
naturalised  in  the  colonies.  That  was, 
however,  altered  in  the  British  Nationality 
and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  which  received 
the  royal  assent  on  August  7,  19 14,  and 
was  to  come  into  force  on  ist  January, 
19 1 5.  As  this  Act  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  suspended,  it  is  presumably  now  in 
force.  According  to  that  Act  a  foreigner 
naturalised  in  Australia  is  regarded  as  a 
British  subject  all  over  the  world.  I  dealt 
with  this  matter  at  considerable  length  in 
o*ur  May,  191 6,  number.  In  that  number 
I  also  showed  that  only  in  one  or  two  odd 
cases  could  naturalised  Germans  still  be 
regarded  as  subjects  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. 

Q. — Will   all     Germans    be    deported    from 
Australia  after  the  war? 

A. — That  is  highly  improbable,  but  all 
such  questions,  all  matters  concerning 
future  trade,  nationalisation  and  the  like, 
will  be  settled  at  the  peace  conference.  All 
sorts  of  declarations  may  be  made  as  to 
what  we  propose  to  do,  but  such  declara- 
tions are  of  little  value,  and  when  peace 
terms  are  made  it  will  be  found  that  the 
majority  of  them  cannot  be  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

Q. — Is  the  unrest  in   Ireland  depriving  the 
Empire  of  many  fighting  men? 

A. — It  is  roughly  estimated  that -if  the 
problem  of  Home  Rule  could  be  satisfac- 
torily solved,  almost  half  a  million  men 
would  be  liberated  for  active  service  in 
France.  There  are  supposed  to  be  200,000 
men  of  military  age  in  Ireland.  Next,  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  in  Ireland  a  large 


lx)dy  of  trained,  as  well  as  untrained,  Brit- 
ish troops  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
the  200,000  civilians  are  kept  in  hand,  and 
lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  England, 
within  easy  reach  of  Ireland,  another  large 
force  of  trained  British  troops  to  act  in  an 
emergency. 

Q.— Does  it  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  build 
a  warship  in  America  than  in  Great 
Britain? 

A. — It  has  always  cost  a  good  deal 
more.  Details  concerning  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  build  our  very  latest 
dreadnoughts  are  not  available,  but  the  es- 
timate for  the  Lion,  which  was  launched 
immediately  'before  the  outbreak  of  war, 
was  ;£2,io0',ooo.  The  recent  American 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill  raises  the  limit 
of  cost  of  building  a  battle  cruiser  from 
^£3, 300, 000  to  ;£3,8oo,ooo,  and  the  cost 
of  a  scout  cruiser  from  ;£  1,000, 000  to 
;£i,2oo,ooo  each.  It  cost  ;^30o,ooo  to 
build  the  Sydney,  which  is  of  the  type 
known  in  America  as  a  scout  cruiser  cut 
smaller. 

Q.— Have  the  Portuguese  sent  any  troops 
to  France  yet? 

A. — They  sent  men  to  the  front  in  France 
some  time  ago.  It  is  said  that  their  army 
numbers  40,000  men,  and  reinforcements  are 
constantly  leaving  Lisbon  for  the  fighting 
front. 

Q.— Was  Elbert  Hubbard  one  of  the  victims 
on  the  "  Lusitania  "? 

A. — Yes;  that  eminent  author  lost  his 
life  in  that  disaster.  Others  who  went 
down  were  Mr.  Charles  Frohmann,  Mr. 
Justice  Miles  Forman  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Van- 
derbilt. 

Q — Have  the  Americans  decided  on  the 
name  by  which  the  Danish  West  Indies 
are  to  be  known  in  future? 

A. — Many  suggestions  were  made, 
amongst  others  Seward  Islands,  as  Mr. 
Seward  was  responsible  for  the  first  at- 
tempts made  to  purchase  them.  Finally 
the  name  Virgin  Islands  was  adopted. 

Q.— What  was  the  substance  of  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  in  July,  1914? 

A. — The  Austrian  demands  were  pre- 
sented on  July  23rd,  just  a  month  after  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand 
and  his  wife  at  Serajevo,  the  capital  of 
Bosnia.  The  note  was  a  lengthy  document, 
which  contained  several  strong  demands  de- 
vised partly  as  reparation  for  the  Serajevo 
murders,  and  partly  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
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future.  By  that  time  it  had  \)een  definitely 
established  that  the  murders  were  planned 
in  Serbia,  which  had  for  long  been  a  hot- 
iK^d  of  anti-Austrian  intrigue.  It  was 
known,  too,  that  responsible  Serbians  ap- 
proved the  deed,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  pri\-y  to  it.  The  Serb  papers 
were  quite  open  in  their  approval,  and  the 
\ astro- Hungarian  legation  at  Belgrade  was 

tacked  by  a  mob.  The  Serbian  Govern- 
ment, though,  was  apparently  quite  inno- 
cent in  the  matter.  The  note  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Serbian  Government  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  i)ermitted  imwhole- 
some  propaganda  in  jHiblic  instruction,  and 
had  allowed  unrestrained  language  to  be 
used  in  the  press  against  Austria,  and  had 
generally  tolerated  all  manner  of  manifesta- 
tions of  a  nature  to  incite  the  Serbian 
fx^pulation  to  hatred  of  Austria  and  its 
institutions.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the 
criminal  perpetrators  of  the  murders  had 
confessed  that  the  arms  and  explosives  with 
which  thev  had  been  pro\ided  were  given  by 
Serbian  otficers  and  functionaries,  and  that 
the  passage  of  the  criminals  and  their  arms 
into  Bosnia  was  organised  and  effected  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Serbian  frontier  service. 
It  then  went  on  to  demand  that  the  Serbian 
Government  should  formally  state  that  it 
condemned  the  propaganda  it  had  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked,  and  regretted  that 
Serbian  otlticers  had  by  participating  there- 
in compromised  the  neighbourly  relations 
between  the  two  countries  ;  further,  that  it 
should  promise  to  rigorously  proceed 
against  i)ersons  who  in  future  should  l>e 
guilty  of  anti-Austrian  machinations. 

The  definite  demands  set  out  were  : — 

1.  The  suppression  of  any  publication  which 
incited  to  hatied  of  the  Austro-Hunj^arian 
Monarchy,  and  aimed  at  stirring  up 
trouble  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Bos- 
nia  and   Herzegovuia. 

2.  The  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Naro- 
dia  Odbrana  Society,  which  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  tjie  murders,  and  of  all 
similar  societies  eng-aged  in  anti-Aus- 
trian propaganda. 

3.  The  elimination  from  the  public  instruc- 
tion everything  that  served  to  foment 
propaganda  against  x\ustria. 

4.  The  remov\^l  from  the  military  service 
and  from  the  administration  in  general 
all  officers  guilty  of  propaganda  against 
Austria— the  names  to  be  communicated 
by  the  Austrian  Government. 

5.  The  acceptance  of  the  collaboration  in 
Serbia  of  Austrian  representatives  in    the 

•  suppression  of  the  movement  which  had 
as  object  the  union  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina with  Serbia. 


G.  The  initiation  of  judicial  proceeding's 
against  the  accessories  to  the  murders  of 
the  Archduke.  Delegates  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  take  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

7.  The  immediate  arrest  of  Major  Voija 
Tankositch  and  of  Milan  Cig^anovitch,  of 
the  army  and  State  service  respectively, 
who  were  concerned  with  the  murders. 

8.  The  prevention  of  illicit  traffic  in  arms 
across  the  frontier  and  the  dismissal  and 
punishment  of  the  officials  who  assisted 
the  perpetrators  of  the  Serajevo  crime 
across  the  frontier. 

0.  The  explanation  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment of  the  unjustifiable  utterance  of 
high  Serbian  officials  in  Serbia  and 
abroad  who  after  the  crime  of  Serajevo 
expressed  themselves  in  tejrms  of  hos- 
tility to  Austria. 

10.  The  notification  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment without  delay  of  the  execution  on 
the  measures  comprised  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads. 

A  memorandum  dealing  with  the  results  of 
the  magisterial  enquiry  at  Serajevo,  so  far 
as.it  concerned  the  officials  mentioned,  in  7 
and  8,  was  attached,  and  a  reply  was  de- 
manded in  48  hours. 

Q.— What  did  the  Serbian  Government  reply? 
A. — It  consulted  with  Russia,  and  on  the 
advice  of  ^^.  Sazanoff,  replied  within  48 
hours  agreeing  to  most  of  the  Austrian  de- 
mands. Concerning  No.  5  the  Serbs  stated 
that  they  did  not  quite  understand  what  was 
meant,  but  would  admit  such  collalx>ration 
as  agreed  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  their  own  criminal  proce- 
dure. They  said  they  could  not  agree  to 
Austrian  representatives  taking  part  in  the 
enquir\  and  prosecutions  asked  for  in  No. 
6.  Asserting  that  Serbia's  reply  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  showed  no  real  intention 
on  her  part  to  stamp  out  the  anti-Austrian 
propaganda,  which  had  its  headquarters  in 
the  country,  Austria  broke  off  negotiations 
and  declared  war  on  July   28th. 

Q.— Does  the  Cunard  Company  still  draw 
a  subsidy  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment? 

A. — In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  reached  in  1903, 
the  annual  subvention  of  ^150,000, 
payable  to  the  Cunard  Company  by 
the  British  Naval  Department,  in  respect 
to  the  Liisitania  and  Mauretania,  was 
reduced  to  ;£90,ooo,  when  the  former 
vessel  was  sunk  bv  a  German  submarine  on 
7th  May,  191 5.  The  hire  of  the  Maure- 
tania does  not  affect  the  amount  now  pay- 
able, and  the  agreement  provided  for  the 
reduction  of  the  subvention  in  the  case  of 
loss  or  purchase,  but  not  in  a  case  of  hire. 
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REPATRIATION  OF  OUR  SOLDIERS. 


III.-CO-OPERATIVE   SETTLEMENT. 


The  Caiwdiaiis  Imve  alreaily  grappled 
with ^  the  question  of  repatriating  retitrned 
soldiers.  During  the  last  few  years  Canada 
Jias  given  more  attention  to  the  matter  of 
land  settlement  than  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Canadians,  in  tliis 
respeet,  have  a  considerable  ad\-antage  over 
us,  for  at  their  A*ery  door  thev  have  the 
United  States,  which  has  also  been  trving 
out  various  schemes.  Then,  too,  Canada  is 
far  l)etter  watered  than  Australia,  and  al- 
though the  provinws  still  retain  control  of 
settlement  schemes,  immigration  and  settle- 
ment are  matters  in  which  the  Dominion 
Government  directly  concerns  itself.  Con- 
sequently there  is  a  consecutiveness  about 
the  methods  adopted  which  is  lacking  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Then.  Ujo,  in  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  the  Canadians  pos- 
sesses a  powerful  corporation  which,  regard- 
ing the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  has  placed 
men  on  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Australia  has  no  C.P.R.,  but  the 
States  take  the  place  of  that  undertaking, 
and  must  he  looked  to  therefore  to  do  what 
the  great  railway  company  has  done  in 
(Canada. 

The  C.P.R.  is  preparing  a  thousand 
farms  for  colonisation  l)y  returned  soldiers. 
It  provides  buildings  and  irapro\x'ments  on 
these  farms  before  the  returned  men  take  up 
residence,  and  the  soldier  not  only  finds  his 
home  buiJt,  his  land  fenced  and  ploughs 
ready  for  him,  but  he  also  finds  that  his 
holding  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  every  re- 
spect. He  has  to  purchase  the  farm,  but  is 
given  a  ^•ery  long  term  in  which  to  pay. 
These  famis  are  being  laid  out  in  colony 
groups,  each  group  beintr  under  the  super- 
vnsTon  of  a  qualified  agriculturist,  who  is 
to  have  general  control  of  operations.  In 
addition  to  these  thousand  fully-equipped 
farms,  the  (x>mpany  is  providing  a  system  of 
assisttxl  .settlement  for  returned  soldiers. 
Under  this  it  proposes  to  advance  money  to 
soldiers  to  enable  them  to  provide  their  own 
buildings  and  improve  the  farms.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  scheme  will  cost  the  Com- 
pany no  less  than  ^700,000.  In  view  of 
.  the  fact  that  the  C.P.R.  has  had  great  ex- 
j:)erience  in  land  settlement,  we  may  fairly 
safely  assume  that  the  returned  men  who 
take  advantage  of  the  Company's  offer  will 
in  the  majority  of  cases  make  good.  It 
would  be  well  if  our  repatriation  committees 
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here  obtained  full  particulars  from  the  gn 
Canadian  railway,  as  there  is  much  in  i 
scheme  which  might  assist  us  in  Australia 

Various  provinces  in  Canada  are  evolving 
schemes  for  assiisting  returned  soldiers,  and  y 
British  Columbia  has  gone  in  whole-heartedly  B 
for  the    principle   of  community    farming.  ' 
The  Commission   which   was  appointed  by    J 
the  Government  of  that  provinc^e  to  enquire    ' 
into  the  matter    strongly    approves  of  c»- 
operative  settlements.     The  more  one  goes 
into  the  question  the  mare  convinced  one  be- 
comes that  co-operation  --<x)mmimity   farm- 
ing— is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.      Ad- 
mittedly, however,  one  of  the  lions  in    the 
path  is  the  inevitable  land   hunger  of  tlie 
settler.     This  the  British  Columbian  Com- 
mission tries  to  overcome  by  grouping  farms 
together    and    combining    the    co-operative 
system  with  direct  ownership.    An  indepen- 
dent Board  of  Commissioners,  presmnably 
entirely  non-political,  is  to  select  the  land 
suitable   for  settlement,    to    supen'ise   pre- 
liminary  land   clearing,   to  approve  of  the 
purchase  of  all  stock,  implements,  etc.,  and 
to  administer  all   funds  in  connection  with 
the  co-operative  settlements. 

The  land  on  which  settlement  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  has  to  be  in  blocks  of  such  a  she 
as  to  provide  for  at  least  sixty  allotments. 
In  the  centre  of  the  block  is  to  be  an  organ- 
ised plant  and  demonstration  farm,  general 
store,  creamery,  blacksmith's  shop,  carpeii- 
ter's  shop,  public  liall,  sc^hool,  and  a  resi- 
dence designed  to  provide  temporary  acoom- 
modation  for  soldiers  going  to  look  over  the 
land.  The  allotmejits  would  be  taken  up 
and  worked  on  the  co-operatve  system,  but 
only  one  allotment  can  be  taken  up  by  a  sol- 
dier or  any  member  of  his  family,  and  such 
allotments  will  only  be  granted  where  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  settler  to  reside  on  it. 
Xo  chance  is  to  be  left  for  land  spe^^ulation 
in  the  matter.  On  each  farm  certain  im- 
provements are  to  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  but  these  improvements 
will  be  confined  to  land  clearing,  ^ind  the 
draining  and  fencing  of  cleared  land,  and 
in  no  case  can  the  cost  of  these  initial  im- 
provements be  allowed  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
^100  per  allotment. 

Further  Government  assistance  will  be 
given  to  settlers,  however,  in  the  way  of  a 
long  term  loan  at  low  interest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  farm  buildings,  for  the  piir- 
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.:ha-H^  of  machin<'ry,  >t*>-k.  .<cci\,  (odder, 
househoifl  nwessitifs,  etc.  }hn  no  stock  or 
tx-juipmcjit  may  be  purchased  without  the 
approval  of  the  Koarcl  of  (bmmissioners. 
A  mort^'age  to  the  full  lunount  of  the  loan, 
vith  interest  as  aj^rt^'d  upon,  is  established 
!<;ainst  rhe  farm,  includin^^  all  chattels  .and 
miproA'ements.  The  maximum  amount  the 
Government  may  advajK^  against  any  allot- 
ment is  £2']o.  No  titles  for  the  land  would 
be  liisuiHl  until  at  le<ast  three  years  from  the 
(late  of  entry.  This  provision  is  undoubt- 
edly instated  to  avoid  any  form^of  land 
speculation,  and  also  to  obviate  %e  diffi- 
culties where  a  settler  fails  to  make  good. 
If  he  gets  through  the  first  thrt^'  years  he 
is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  fixture.  '  Special 
rarrajigements  would  l)e  made  by  the  Com- 
mission to  enable  a  number  of  returned  sol- 
diers to  estal)lish  industries  and  (XTupations 
in  tfn^  settlement,  which  directly  contribute 
to  the  needs  of  the  settlers.  Money  would  be 
idvanoed  the  soldiers  for  this  f)urpost\ 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  stand 
tn  tl-ie  way  of  s(^ttling  returned  men  on  the 
l<uid  is  the  fact  that  com})aratively  few  of 
them  have  had  any  farming  exp<^rience.  The 
British  Columbian  Ciovernment  has  arranged 
to  provide  free  tuition  to  all  returned  sol- 
diers who  desire  to  take  a  three  months' 
wiirse  in  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
quiring a  holding  in  the  (x.-oiK-rative  settle- 
ments. Their  kxard  and  lodging,  while 
taking  such  a  course,  is  provided  by  the  Do- 
minion <k)vernment.  The  applicants  for 
these  courses  would  l)e  accommo<lated  in 
the  following  order:  (a)  Soldiers  who  have 
taken  up  farms  in  the  co-operative  settle- 
ment an<l  those  who  intend  to  do  so;  (b) 
Soldiers  holding  farms  outside  the  co-opera- 
tive settlement;  (c)  Other  parties  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  training  offered. 
Much  of  the' training  would  \ye  given  in  the 
settlement  itself,  and  an  expert  agricultural 
adviser  is  to  Ix-  appointed  to  each.  He  is 
to  carry  out  tield  demonstrations  in  co- 
operation with  the  farmers,  and  generally 
assist  them  in  the  conducting  of  their  \\\)rk 
in  accordance  with  the  bt\st  farm  practice. 

We  have,  in  this  scheme,  a  plan  which 
might  well  l)e  adopted  here  with  g(x>d  re- 
sults. It  is  a  combination  of  the  out-and- 
out  <x>-oi)erative  iilea — like  that  outlined  in 
my  article  in  our  last  issue — and  the  usual 
land  settlement  as  ordinarily  understood. 
It  unites  some  of  the  best  features  of  both 
and  enables  the  settler  to  actually  own  the 
land  he  is  working,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  getting  the  advantage  which  accrues 
from  communal  methods.  He  is  not  iso- 
lated, he  has  plenty  of  companionship,   he 
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has  rh<'  a(l\aniag<'  of  expert  direction,  and 
he  has  a  sure  market  for  his  products.  In 
addition,  such  a  conununity  would  l^e  able 
to  use  up-to-date  machinery,  which  woukl 
be  out  of- the  reach  of  the  settler  if  he  stood 
alone. 

A   "  NEIGHBOURISING  "    SCHEME. 

Mr.  John  Mc^^iae,  M.L.C..  has  had 
considerable  exptn-ience  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  soldiers  on  the  land.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  dealt 
with  the  soldier.s  who  returned  from  the 
South  African  wax,  many  of  whom  have 
taken  up  farms  in  this  country.  After  care- 
ful consideration  he  has  drawn  up  a  com- 
prehensive scheme,  which  he  considers 
avoids  some  of  the  most  dangerous  pitfalls 
into  which  the  inexperienced  are  likely  to 
fall.  He  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  the  structure  we  erect  must  rest  on 
land  of  such  quality  as  will  ensure  the  men 
comfortable  livings.  If  the  land  is  right 
ys'v  may  expect  success;  if  it  is  wrong 
failure  is  certain.  In  selecting  the  men  to 
go  on  the  land  it  will  be  necessary  to  exer- 
cise great  care  and  grade  the  applicants. 
It  is  Ix^tter  for  a  man  to  be  given  a  task 
which  he  can  carry  out  with  something  in 
hand  than  to  give  him  one  beyond  his  ability 
and  strength.  We  must  fix  uj^on  methods 
of  selecti(m  which  will  fit  every-  man  into 
a  paJt  of  any  scheme  in  which  he  is  most 
likely  to  succeed.  It  is  proposed  that  men 
lacking  experience  shall  undergo  a  course  of 
training  at  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  or 
serve  a  jieriod  with  a  farmer  to  train  them 
if  possible  for  such  time  as  shall  ensure 
the  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  and 
experience  to  midertake  their  own  ventures. 

Mr.  McWhae  holds  that  our  past  experi- 
ence of  land  settlement  indicates  that  to 
properly  meet  the  need  which  has  arisen,  we 
must  plan  very  differently  for  the  future. 
He  considers  that,  as  our  soldiers  have  had 
lx)nded  deeph-  into  their  lives  that  com- 
radeship that  comes  from  living  in  camps 
and  with  shoulders  touching  risking  their 
livfcb,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  sol- 
dier settlers,  as  far  as  possible  in  communi- 
ties. In  order  to  do  this  he  suggests  the 
'  *  neighbourising  ' '  of  settlers  when  putting 
them  on  the  land.  In  the  wheat  country, 
for  instance,  the  homes  of  the  farmers  are 
now  generally  separated  and  isolated  units, 
far  removed  from  the  centre  of  population, 
widely  distant  from  each  other. 

In  the  area  of  wheat,  land  mentioned  as 
suitable  for  settlement,  let  the  farms  be  pre- 
pared in  groups  of  four,  ranging  from  640 
to  800  acres,  according  to  the  character  of 
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the  country.  In  the  centre  of  the  four-farm 
blcxrk  provide  for  a  reserve  of  twenty  acres 
as  a  common  or  park,  which  the  four  fami- 
lies interested  would,  in  time,  be  encouraged 
to  improve  by  tree  planting.  By  the  erec- 
tion of  the  homes  in  the  corner  centres  of 
the  areas,  a  community  of  neighbours  will 
be  formed.  Instead  of  the  four  families 
being  scattered,  they  will  thus  be  "  neigh- 
lx)urised,"  as  the  association  of  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  grouped  farms  would  be  en- 
couraged. Such  association  would  tend  to 
co-operation,  and  for  the  economical  work- 
ing of  the  four  farms.  The  "  neigh bour- 
ising  "  would  simplify  the  question  of 
water  supply.  It  would  give  home  and 
social  amenities  which  would  make  for  the 
elimination  of  monotony  and  loneliness  for 
the  men,  women  and  children,  and  in  the 
wheat  land  the  homestead  grouping  system 
would  admit  of  experienced  farmers  being 
interspersed  among  inexperienced  settlers. 
They  would  help  their  comrades  in  peace  as 
they  did  in  war.  When  the  inexperienced 
men  have  gone  through  their  term  of  the 
training  farms,  they  would  then  secure  ad- 
ditional practical  training  on  the  farms 
which  they  hoped  to  make  their  own.  The 
experienced  farmer's  methods  of  working 
his  farm  in  the  group  area  would  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  an  object  lesson. 

Mr.  McWhae,  that  is  to  say,  sees  the  need 
for  commur^ity  farming,  but  considers  that 
by  putting  four  settlers  together,  he  would 
secure  the  necessary  co-operation  and  give 
all  the  companionship  required.  Instead  of 
an  agricultural  expert,  giving  direct  advice 
to  the  new  settler,  he  proposes  to  use  the 
experienced  man  as  a  pattern,  and  assumes 
that  his  farming  methods  will  be  copied  by 
the  others,  although  he  would  have  no  direct 
supervision  over  the  methods  of  the  soldier 
settlers.  Mr.  McWhae  certainly  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  his  is  no  mere 
theoretical  scheme,  but  one  which  he  is  con- 
\inced  could  be  easily  put  into  practice. 
Possibly  a  beginning  might  be  made  with 
homestead  grouping  on  his  lines,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  communal  sys- 
tem suggested  for  British  Columbia  looks 
a  good  deal  more  attractive,  and  at  any  rate 
ought  to  be  attemj>ted. 

With  regard  to  finance  Mr.  McWhae 
greatlv  doubts  whether  the  machinery  pro- 
vided under  our  Closer  Settlement  system 
could  be  applied.  The  problem  is  an  in- 
finitely more  difficult  one  than  that  hitherto 
handled  by  the  State.  Putting  immigrants 
on  the  land  was  a  business  proposition. 
Settling:  .returned   soldiers   is   a     matter    in 


which    sentiment  plays  a  considerable  part, 
and  in  devising  schemes  for  financial  assist-  I 
ance  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that.  ' 
Mr.  McWhae  advocates  a  State  share  farm-  i 
ing  scheme.     If  it  pays  private  land  owners 
to  lease  their  lands  on  the  share  system,  he 
says  surely  it  would  pay  the  State  to  do  the  ' 
same,  using  its  funds  to  assist  the  returned 
soldier  settler  just  as  the  private  owner  uses 
his  money  to  help  his  working  partner. 

He  says  that  there  is  some  200,000  acres 
of  good  wheat  land  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
west Mallee,  which  is  already  fairly  well 
served  by  railway  facilities,  and  can,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  supplied  with  water  for 
stock  and  domestic  purposes.  He  suggests 
that  this  should  be  cut  up  into  areas  on  the 
four- farm-block  system,  and  be  devoted  to 
the  returned  soldiers  on  share-farming 
basis,  leading  ultimately  to  the  possession 
of  the  farms  as  freeholds  by  the  successful 
occupants.  The  terms  of  occupancy  he 
suggests  are  as  follow  :  — 

Two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  farm  to  belong-  to  the  share 
farmer,  the  balance  of  one-third  to  be  the 
property  of  the  State. 

The  State  to  find  all  the  seed  and  manure 
for  the  first  year ;  in  after  years,  the  share 
farmer  to  find  half  of  the  seed,  and  one- 
third  of  the  manure. 

The  share  farmer,  in  addition  to  finding- 
all  horse  feed,  to  put  in  the  crop,  take  it  off» 
and  cart  it  to  market. 

The  State  to  find  all  plant. 
The  third  of  the  proceeds  claimed  by  the 
Government  to  g-o  to  a  separate  account. 

After  deduction  of  interest  and  repayments 
of  expenditure  incurred  in  the  development 
of  the  land  the  freehold  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  soldier  farmer  on  payment 
to  the  Crown  of  the  fee-simple. 

The  share  farmer  at  all  times  to  have  the 
rig-ht  of  paying:  off  the  balance  owing-  on  the 
block,  and  making-  it  freehold. 

The  Minister  of  Ag-riculture,  on  the  de- 
cease of  any  settler,  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
be  empowered  to  apportion  to  the  widow  and 
family  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  amount,  to 
the  credit  of  the  block,  after  the  valuation  of 
improvements. 

In  conclusion,  he  says,  that  various  prin- 
ciples of  co-operation  between  State  and 
settler  can  be  carried  on.  Demonstration 
farms  of  the  same  area  of  those  of  the 
settlers  may  be  interspersed  throughout  the 
areas,  and  they  would  certainly  be  self-sup- 
porting. There  should  be  a  general  man- 
ager, a  practical  farmer  who  would  be  sup- 
ported by  returned  soldiers  of  practical 
farming  experience,  who  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  group  farms. 
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A   GREAT   RUSSIAN 


Mr.  A.  N.  Sakhnovsky  contributes  a 
brief  character  sketch  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  Russia,  Prince  Lvoff,  to  T/ie 
World's  Work.  Much  of  his  article  deals 
with  the  work  of  the  Zemstvos,  which  were 
organised  by  the  Prince,  and  which  have 
done  such  yeoman  service  during  the  war. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  this  in  previous 
numbers,  and  also  with  the  method  by 
which  the  Zemstvos  are  elected. 

As  President  of  the  Russian  Union  of 
Zemstvos,  Prince  Lvoff  has  been  closely 
in  touch  with  the  problems  of  the  soldier, 
as  well  as  with  industrial  classeg.  His  won- 
derful work  amongst  the  people  before  the 
war  broke  out,  and  since  the  terrible 
struggle  began,  his  efforts  in  alleviating  the 
lot  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  have  made 
him  beloved  by  the  army  and  by  peasants 
and  workers  throughout  the  land.  He  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Moscow  in  191 3,  but  his 
Liberal  views  were  so  well  known  that  the 
reactionary  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mak- 
lakoff,  would  not  approve  of  the  appoint- 
ment. This  set  the  seal  on  the  Prince's 
position  as  a  recognised  opponent  of  the 
bureaucratic  government. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Red  Cross  was  quite  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  wounded ;  the  commissariat  department 
of  the  army  was  utterly  inadequate  to 
manage  the  huge  task  of  providing  the 
forces  with  the  necessary  food  and  cloth- 
ing, but  the  Union  of  the  Zemstvos  stepped 
into  the  breach,  despite  the  thinly  veiled 
opposition  of  the  Government.  The  Union 
erected  hospitals,  fitted  out  hospital  trains, 
provided  bandages  and  all  the  necessities 
for  the  medical  service.  M.  Sakhnovsky 
was  despatched  abroad  to  purchase  medi- 
cines and  supplies,  drugs  and  the  like,  and 
obtained  many  thousand  tons  of  these 
things  in  the  United  States.  The  Zemstvos 
also  took  charge  of  the  clothing  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  made  millions  of  pairs  .of  boots, 
saddles,  and  all  manner  of  things  for  the 
army. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  Prince  Lvoff 
was  almost  incredible.  Even  the  most  active 
workers  of  the  Union,  those  who  were  most 
closely  associated  with  him,  never  knew 
when  he  slept  or  ate.  At  8  a.m.  he  received 
callers  at  his  house,  and  later  at  his  office. 
He  could  be  reached  at  almost  any  hour  of 
the  nig-ht,  and  always  appeared  in  the  morn- 
ing with  work  which  had  been  transacted 
durin^g  the  night.  He  worked  ceaselessly, 
yet  not  only  did  he  not  receive  any  remune- 
ration, but  he  got  no  thanks  for  it  from  the 


Government.  Not  only  that,  but  all  his  work 
and  its  results  hung:  by  a  thread  during 
the  period  when  Maklakoff  was  Minister.  I, 
personally,  have  known  of  several  occasions 
when  Maklakoff  sought  to  compel  the  dos- 
ing- of  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  its  work  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

It  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Prince 
Lvoff  that  Russia  was  organised  with  the 
object  of  providing  the  army  with  what  it 
required,  and  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  Empire. 

In  June,  191 5,  Prince  Lvoff  organised  a 
new  body,  the  Union  of  All-Russian  Zemst- 
vos and  cities.  This  organisation  consisted 
not  only  of  all  the  Zemstvos,  but  also  of  the 
town  workers,  and  they  began  to  render  aid 
under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Lvoff.  On 
Lvoff's  initiative,  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  country  were  awakened,  and  a  War-In- 
dustrial Committee  was  organised,  headed 
by  Alexander  Ivanovitch  Goutchkoff.  These 
three  organisations,  working  together, 
rapidly  began  to  develop  the  full  resources 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Union  of  Zemstvos  took  charge  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions 
of  hungry  and  destitute  people  who  were 
evacuated  from  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
Provinces  by  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  Prince  Lvoff  also  organised  a 
Central  Committee  for  helping  war  priso- 
ners in  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sakhnovsky  says  that 
the  presence  of  Prince  Lvoff  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  renders  freedom  and  pros- 
perity certain.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  real 
leader  of  Russia  to-day,  and  as  long  as  he 
remains  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  our  Allv  making  a 
separate  peace  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  same  magazine  Mr.  A.  J.  Sack 
gives  some  particulars  of  other  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement.  Of  Rodzi- 
anko  he  says  that  he  is  a  moderate  Liberal, 
a  nobleman,  a  former  officer  whose  two 
sons  are  serving  as  officers  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic Russian  regiments'. 

Rodzianko  is  a  man  of  very  moderate  poli- 
tical views.  He  was  known  for  his  moderate 
views  among  the  conservative  elements  in 
Russia,  and  because  of  these  moderate  views 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Third  Duma. 
From  that  moment  Rodzianko  began  to  grow. 
His  growth  has  been  especially  remarkable 
during  the  war,  for  Rodzianko  had  begun  to 
understand  two  things  which  he  probably 
did  not  very  well  understand  before.  Ob- 
serving the  ardent  patriotism  of  the  Duma, 
he  learned  to  respect  ever  more  and  more 
the  principle  of  popular  representation  as 
such.      The    speeches    he    delivered    in    the 
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Third  Durn.i  cannot  in  any  way  be  compared 
with  those  he  made  in  the  Fourth  Duma,  and 
the  speeches  in  the  Fourth  Duma  at  the  early 
sessions,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
are  very  different, from  those  he  made  dur- 
ing: the  war.  Very  soon  it  became  apparent 
in  the  highest  aristocratic  circles,  that  he 
was  the  representative  o#  the  element  that 
would  succeed  the  old  reg-ime  in  political 
life.  Having-  been  chosen  by  a  combination 
of  moderate  factions  in  the  Duma  as  their 
candidate,  he  became  the  real  president  of 
the  Duma,  the  defender  of  the  rights  of 
popular  representation,  a  man  respected  by 
all  factions  in  the  Duma. 

Mr.  Sack  .says  that  if  Rodzianko  led  the 
re\o]iition  it  means  that  the  Russia  to  wliich 
he  sincerely  devoted  his  life  could  be  savevi 
by  revolutionary  means  only.  Having  led 
the  revolution,  however,  he  modestly  re- 
tired to  the  background.  He  is  a  remark- 
able figure  as  President  of  the  Parliament, 
but  he  has  no  special  knowledge  or  experi- 


e^ice  in  any  particular  line  of  political  life. 
\  That  is  why  his  name  does  not  figure  at  all 
in  the  various  Governments  which  hav«e 
\ieen  formed  since  the  coup  d'etat  of  March 
last. 

Kerensky,  says  Mr.  Sack,  is  a  clever 
lawyer  in  private  life.  He  has  led  the 
I>abour  group  in  the  Dumas  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Professor  ManuilofF.  who  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  first 
Provisional  Government,  is'  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Russkiya  ViedotfiGsti,  and  is  also  a 
well-known  social  leader.  This  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  res{X'Ct©d 
figures  in  Russian  public  life.^  M.  Shinga- 
reff  is  a  physician  by  i>rofession.  He  is  an 
authority  on  finance,  but  was  appointed 
as  Mini.star  of  Agriculture  l>ecause'  one  of 
the  serious  problems  at  the  moment  was 
that  of  food  distribution,  which  i*^  nndf^- 
the  direction  of  that   Mini.->tr\ . 


WAR    AND    THE   RACE. 


The  effect  of  war  on  the  racial  qualities 
of  mankind  is  disciLssed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  D. 
Whetham  in  The  Quarterly  Revieiv.  He 
examines  the  two  view  points,  that  of  the 
militarist,  who  asserts  that  war  eliminates 
the  unfit,  and  that  of  the  pacifist,  who  in- 
sists that  it  destroys  the  best  in  battle.  The 
first  view  is  f^est  expressed  by  Otto  Ammon. 
who  says :  —  - 

In  its  collective  effect  war  is  a  blessing: 
for  humanity,  since  it  offers  the  only  means 
of  measuring-  the  powers  of  nations  against 
each  other,  and  of  adjudging-  victory  to  the 
most  capable.  War  is  the  highest  and  most 
majestic  form  of  the  struggtle  for  existence; 
it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  abolished. 

Charles  Darwin  most  ably  summed  up 
the  harmful  racial  effects  of  war  in  the 
following  sentencas :  — 

In  every  country  in  which  a  standing  army 
is  kept  up,  the  fairest  young  men  are  taken  to 
the  conscription  camp  or  are  enlisted.  They 
are  thus  exposed  to  early  death  during  war 
or  ares  often  tempted  into  vice,  and  are  pre- 
vented from  marrying  during  the  prime  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shorter  and 
feebler  men  with  poor  constitutions  are  left 
at  home,  and,  consequently,  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  marr^nng  and  propagating 
their  kind. 

Though  Darwin's  statement  ignores  the 
undoubted  benefits  of  military  training,  it 
nevertheless  clearly  sets  forth  the  chief 
cause  which  must  lead  in  the  direction  of 
racial  degeneration  in  any  nation  which  is 


exposed   to  the  long  drain  of   its  manhood 
imposed  by  the  present  war. 

It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  exact  data 
about  the  direct  effect  of  war  on  a  nation 
owing  to  the  fact  that  universal  service  in 
France  has  caused  particulars  of  men  liable 
for  service  to  be  tabulated  for  a  century  or 
more.  It  is  reckoned  th.it  from  2,000,000 
to  3,000,000  Frenchmen  lost  their  lives 
during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire.  From  1792  onwards  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  best  Frenchmen  were  re- 
moved from  family  life,  and  the  average 
quality  of  those  left  f)ehind  to  become 
fathers  of  children  steadily  fell.  A  good 
idea  of  the  effect  of  this  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  records  concerning 
conscription  in  different  years  : — 

From  these  figures  it  may  be  stated  with 
confidence  that  the  average  height  of  the 
men  of  France  began  notably  to  decrease 
with  the  coming  of  age,  in  181 3  and  on,  of 
the  young  men  born  in  the  years  of  the  Re- 
volutionary wars  (1792-1802),  and  that  it  con- 
tinued to  decrease  in  the  following  years  with 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  youths  born  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Empire.  Soon  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  these  terrible  man-draining  wars, 
.  .  .a  new  type  of  boys  began  to  be  bom, 
boys  indeed  that  had  in  them  an  inheritance 
of  stature  that  carried  them,  by  the  time  of 
their  coming  of  age  in  the  later  1830's  and 
1840's,  to  a  heigrht  of  one  inch  greater  than 
that  of  the  earlier  generations  born  in  war 
time.  The  average  height  of  the  annual 
conscription  contingents  born  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  was  about  1625  millimetres  ; 
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of    those  born    .iiT(  r    the    uars    it    was    about 
1655  millimetres. 

Runningf  nearly  parallel  with  the  fluctua- 
tion in  number  of  exemptions  for  undersize 
is  the  fluctuation  in  number  of  exemptions 
for  infirmities.  These  exemptions  increased 
by  one-third  in  twenty  years.  Exemptions 
for  undersize  and  infirmities  together  nearly 
doubled  in  number.  But  the  lessening-, 
a^ain,  of  the  figure  of  exemptions  for  infir- 
mities was  not  so  easily  accomplished  as 
was  that  of  the  figure  for  undersize.  The 
influence  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  was  felt 
by  the  nation,  and  revealed  by  its  recruiting 
statistics,  for  a  far  longer  time,  in  its  aspect 
of  producing  a  racial  deterioration  as  to 
viyour,  than  in  its  aspect  <^f  producing  a 
sening  of  stature. 


Summing  up,  Mr.    Wiit-maui 


ays 


U  the  best,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the 

crioration  of  race   from   a  great   national 

i   may  be  lengthy;   at  worst  it  is  perma- 

t.     In  cither  case,  unless  counter-vailing 

(lencies  are  brought  into  play,  its  effects 

may   be    disastrous    for  our  own    and   many 

succeeding  generations.      It  does  not  follow 

that  great  wars  must  not  be  faced.     Racial 

questions    are    not    tJie    only   ones    involved. 

National   safety,  national  honour  may  be  at 

stake.     It  might  even  be  that  a  nation  must 

sacrifice  its  own   racial   future   for  the   sake 

of  humanity    itself.      But    let    us   count    the 

cost,  and  seek  a  possible  remedy. 

Mc  |K:>ints  out  that  the  British  casualties 
Have  bec^n  comparatively  heaviest  anicxng 
thase  of  special  racial  value.  The  death 
rate  among  of!ioeirs  has  been  nearly  double 
that  among  privates  and  N.C.O.'s,  and 
among  officers  it  is  especially  young  com- 
pany officers  who  have  suffered.  The 
brightest  imd  best  of  England's  young  men 
went  to  the  front  first,  the  voluntary  sys- 
stem  exposing  the  best  to  the  heax-iest  risk. 
He  considers  that,  from  a  racial  point  of 
view,  this  war  has  been  more  disastrous  to 
Great  Britain  than  to  ai^v  of  the  other 
nations  engaged. 

He  then  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of 
jxxssible  remedies.  How  can  the  terrible 
wastage  be  replaced? 

To  a  certain  extent  the  remedy  is  in  our 
own  hands.  The  voluntary  restriction  of  the 
birth-rate,  which  has  been  going  on  since 
1876,  has  deprived  us  of  many  more  lives 
than  the  war  will  cost.  We  may  estimate 
that  in  Great  Britain  at  least  ten  million 
more  children  would  have  been  bom  had 
the  natural  birth-rate  continued  •  at  the  pre- 
sent time  about  half-a-million  more  births  a 
year  would  be  expected.  With  this  limit,  our 
population  is  expansible  at  will. 

If  the  State,  he  says,  wants  more  w'heat 
or  more  children  than  the  interest  of  the 
individual  will  supply,  the  State  must  pay 


an  ade(]uate  price,  or  inflict  a.  sufficient 
penalty.  At  present  one  of  the  classes 
with  the  largest  birthrate  is  .that  of  the  un- 
skilled lal)ourer  wdth  low  and  tmcertain 
wages.  As  we  rise  to  the  class  of  the 
skilled  and  highly-paid  artisan,  the  birth- 
rate falls,  while  it  is  also  exceptionally  low 
in  the  higher  professional  classes  enjoying 
comparatively  large  incomes.  It  is  l^ecause 
of  these  facts  that  so  many  people  insist 
that  all  economic  action  is  useless,  as  the 
higher  the  income  and  the  betteo:  th<'  hous- 
ing, the  lower  the  birthrate. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  increases  of 
income  must  somehow  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  number  of  children  to  be  supported, 
if  we  are  to  exert  effective  pressure  by  means 
of  economic  influences.  The  obvious  and 
simple  plan  of  paying  so  much  per  child 
has  certain  equally  obvious  dangers.  Even 
an  addition  of  a  fixed  sum  to  the  family  in- 
come must  be  criticised.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty is  this.  The  payment  which  will  cox  ^r 
the  reasonable  cost  of  a  child  varies  large, 
with  the  status  and  standard  of  life  of  the 
parents.  What  would  suffice  in  the  case  of 
an  unskilled  workman  or  an  agricultural 
labourer  would  not  be  adequate  for  a  trained 
artisan,  and  still  less  adequate  for  a  profes- 
sional man,  who  would  expect  to  educate  his 
children  for  a  life  similar  to  his  own.  All 
this  may  be  stigmatised  as  class  distinction. 
But  facts  are  facts ;  and,  sincfe  differences 
of  standard  must  always  exist,  it  is  useless 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequences,  if  we 
wish  to  make  it  worth  while  economically 
for  people  of  different  standards  to  satisfy 
the  nation's  needs.  The  inevitable  cost  of 
children  depends  on  the  class  of  family  we 
have  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  subsidy  (whatever 
form  it  takes)  through  which  we  hope  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  more  children  must 
be  adjusted  in  some  rough  relation  to  that 
cost.  If  not,  we  shall  merely  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  tlie  lowest  paid  class ;  and  the  here- 
ditary aptitudes  of  the  skilled  artisan  and 
the  professional  man  will  tend  to  be  swamped 
even  more  tl^an  they  are  at  present,         ,,• 

He  makes  various  suggestions  as  to  how^ 
(^onomic  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  problem.  He  stronglv  urges  that 
soldiers  and  sailors  w^ho  receive  pensions 
for  loss  of  limbs,  etc.,  should  have  their 
pensions  increased  not  only  with  the  num- 
bea-  of  their  existing  children,  as  now  al- 
low-ed,  but  with  the  number  of  their  chil- 
dren afterw^ards  bom.  His  main  remedy, 
though,  is  to  radically  reform  the  income 
tax.  The  .small  allowance  now  made  for 
each  child  is  in  iiis  opinion  totally  inade- 
(juate.  So  long  as  rates  were  low  little 
could  t)e  done,  but  now  that  they  are  so 
high  something  drastic  might  l^e  atte^npted. 
He  points  out  that  a  bachelor,  a  spinsteir, 
or  a  childless  couple,  with  j^iooo  or  ^2000 
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a  year,  are  able  to  bear,  without  injury  to 
the  community,  a  far  higher  tax  than  a 
family  with  the  same  income  and  a  large 
number  of  children  to  support.  At  pre- 
sent the  financial  pressure  tends  to  diminish 
families,  and,  to  relieve  that  pressure  at 
all,  really  substantial  changes  must  be 
made. 

Till  the  present  war  had  taught  its  les- 
son, the  reasons  for  limiting-  the  family 
seemed  conclusive  to  cautious  but  short- 
sigrhted  parents.  To  counteract  this  ten- 
dency, strong  inducements  must  be  held  out. 
Remission  of  taxation  on  a  large  scale  will 
produce  a  certain  direct  effect.  But  it  may 
do  even  more  in  proclaiming  in  an  unmistak- 
able way  that  the  nation  has  need  of  sound 
and  able  men  and  women,  and  is  prepared  to 
give  all  consideration  and  honour  to  those 
who  will  supply  the  want. 

In  England  the  incomes  of  husband  and 
wife  are  regarded  as  one,  instead  of  as 
separate  taxable  incomes,  as  is  the  case 
here.  He  urges  that  a  man's  income  should 
be  regarded  as  half  his  wife's  and  half  his 
own,  each  half  having  the  right  of  claim- 
ing its  appropriate  allowance  or  rebate. 

And  so  with  children,  let  each  count  in  its 
share  of  the  family  income  as  a  separate  in- 
dividual. A  family  of  six  persons— husband, 
wife,  and  four  children — would  then  count 
far  purposes  of  taxation  as  six  persons,  each 
with  an  income  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  The 
family  income,  however  derived,  would  be 
treated  as  six  separate  incomes,  and  be  able 
to  claim  reduction  or  allowance  of  income- 
tax  accordingly.  If  each  of  the  six  hypo- 
thetical separate  incomes  were  small,  the 
reduction  or  allowance  would  be  large  com- 
pared with  the  income ;  as  the  total  family 
income  increased,  the  allowance  which  could 
be  claimed  on  each  separate  income,  though 
larger  absolutely  (for  moderate  incomes), 
would  relatively  decrease,  and  finally,  for 
very  rich  families,  be  extinguished. 

Mr.  Whetham  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
example  of    how    his   scheme    would  work 


when  applied  according  to  the  present  scale  . 
of  allowances  and  abatements  in  force  ii^ 
Great  Britain,  and  with  the  income  tax  all 
its  present  high  level  of  5s.  in  the  -£.  ■ 

The  present  allowances  are: —  m 

When  incomes  does  not  exceed —  ^ 

;^i30,    total    exemption 
i^4oo,     abatement     £120 
^600,     abatement    ;^ioo 
^700,     abatement      £70 
On  these  allowances,  by  the  scheme  we  ad- 
vocate, a  man  with  ^^400  a  year  would  pay  in 
income  tax  when — 

Single  £70 

Married 40 

Married   with    i    child    10 

Married  with  2  children  or  more  nil. 

With  ^1000  a  year  he  would  pay  when — 

Sing-le  • ;^250 

Married 200 

Married  with   2  children   130 

Married  with  4  children   70 

Married  with  6  children   nil. 

With  ;i{^4ooo  a  year  he  would  pay  when — 

Single £1000 

Married 1000 

Married  with  3  children  1000 

Married  with  6  children  800 

Married  with  8  children  700 

His  scheme  woiild  only  work  if  the  in- 
come tax  is  kept  at  the  present  high  rate. 
He  considers,  though,  that  this  would  in 
any  case  have  to  remain  high  for  many 
years  to  come.  That  there  are  other  rea- 
sons besides  economic  ones  which  are  at 
work  to  diminish  the  birthrate  he  freely 
admits,  but,  remove  the  financial  pressure 
and  patriotism  will  overcome  most  of 
these.  "  When  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  Empire 
depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of  satis- 
factory men  and  women,  we  may  hope  that 
the  supply  may  be  forthcoming." 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  early 
in  March,  delivered  an  important  decision 
in  connection  with  the  ''  Underwood  Tariff 
Act."  Under  that  Act  a  reduction  of  five 
per  cent,  in  the  tariff  duties  named  in  the 
Act  was  granted  upon  goods  imported  in 
American  bottoms,  the  clause  being  qualified 
by  a  provisio  that  it  should  not  abrogate  anv 
treaty  of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  first 
held  that  the  reduction  applied  to  American 
bottoms,  but  not  to  vessels  belonging  to 
favoured  nations.  The  Customs  Court, 
however,  extended  the  5  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion to  goods  imported  in  vessels  of 
"  favoured     nations,"    including    Belgium. 


the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan, 
and  fifteen  other  nations;  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Chili,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  Uruguay,  Venezuela  and 
Switzerland  being  without  such  treaties. 
When  the  various  nations  protested  against 
the  clause,  the  duties  were  collected  and 
held  by  the  Federal  Treasury  pending  a 
decision,  and  between  25,000,000  and 
30,000,000  dollars  were  at  stake.  The 
Supreme  Court  annulled  the  clause  ^eis  un- 
constitutional, and  American  vessels  will 
now  be  unable  to  secure  the  advantage  over 
foreign  ships  as  originally  intended. 


stead's  Review,  S3/6/i7. 
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THE   NOTORIOUS   RASPUTIN. 


Current  History  contains  a  most  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  career  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  Grishka  Rasputin,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  Tsar,  a  man  whose  machina- 
tions were  largely  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  his  throne.     The  writer  says  : — 

Gregory  (Grishka,  pronounced  Greeshka) 
Rasputin,  aged  44  this  year,  was  a  native  of 
Siberia,  a  common  mujik  of  the  village  of 
Pokrovsky,  in  the  district  of  Tjumen,  in  the 
Province  of  Tobolsk.  Like  his  father  (who 
is  still  alive),  he  was  employed  as  a  fisher- 
man. Uneducated  in  every  sense,  he  was, 
in  the  English  sense,  illiterate,  though  be- 
fore his  death  he  could  write  a  laboured  and 
woeful  ungrammatical  scrawl.  His  speech 
to  the  end  remained  that  of  his  class.  His 
manners  were  disgusting  even  for  a  mujik  ; 
probably  he  exaggerated  his  shocking  habits 
in  order  to  emphasise  his  importance  in 
society.  As  a  young  man  he  was  reputed  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  general  rascal  in 
his  native  village ;  a  "  shameless  one  "  he 
was  called,  even  by  his  fellow-mujiks.  In- 
deed, the  local  tribunals  still  hold  in  solu- 
tion, so  to  speak,  two  criminal  charges 
against  him  of  theft  and  perjury,  which 
were  stopped  by  administrative  order.  For 
boon  companion  in  his  early  days  he  had  an- 
other drunkard  and  disorderly  person,  a 
small  working  market  gardener,  who  is  now 
a  Bishop  of  the  Pravoslavny  Church. 

Rasputin,  he  says,  was  really  a  nickname, 
the  man's  real  name  being  Novikh.  Ras- 
putin, which  in  English  means  ne'er-do- 
well  son,  was  apparently  tacked  on  to  him 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  '*  Grishka  " 
is  a  contemptuous  diminutive  of  Gregory, 
and  it  was  by  this  name  that  he  was  known 
throughout  Russia,  in  lampoon  and  sar- 
castic verse.  The  name  "  Rasputin  " 
might  not  be  printed  without  incurring 
heavy  ipenalties,  nor  might  it  be  safely 
spoken  aloud  without  risking  some  form 
of  reprisal.  Russia  is  full  of  holy  men, 
and,  unfortunately,  a  goodly  number  of 
them  are  arrant  rascals,  who  wander  up  and 
down  the  country  collecting  money  for  non- 
existent charities.  Many  of  them  lead  lazy, 
sensual  lives,  and  practise  the  most  appal- 
ling vices,  covering  these  by  some  marked 
outward  act  of  severe  asceticism.  Rasputin 
was  no  exception.  He  went  on  pilgrimages 
from  holy  place  to  holy  place,  and  col- 
lected much  money,  which  he  appropriated 
for  his  own  use. 

He  built  himself  a  good  house  in  his  vil- 
lage, bought  a  fish  pond,  and  stood  drink  to 
his  fellow-villagers,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  all  men,  but  very  par- 
ticularly with  all  women,  especially  innocent 
girls  who  were  also  young  and  pretty.  He 
had  a  wife  several  years  older  than  himself, 


and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  boy  and  two 
girls,  all  three  grown  up,  declared  themselves 
from  their  likeness  to  him  to  be  obviously 
his  own  children.  In  the  big,  new  eleven- 
roomed  house,  built  out  of  fraudulent  "  col- 
lectings "  from  pious  millions  on  his  pil- 
grimages, Grishka  gave  his  wife  three 
rooms,  reserving  the  others  for  as  many 
selected  young  women,  his  "  disciples  "  and 
"devotees,"  or,  in  plain  English,  his  mis- 
tresses. Here  were  practised  abominations, 
over  which — as  not  infrequently  is  the  case 
in  Russia — was  thrown  a  pseudo-religious 
cloak,  in  accordance  with  the  sect-teaching 
of  such  immoral  "  holy  men." 

He  developed  an  almost  miraculous  power 
over  women.  No  doubt  this  was  very  largely 
hypnotic,  as  the  fascination  of  the  man  lay 
altogether  in  his  eyes.  He  was  a  sturdy 
rogue,  overgrown  with  a  forest  of  dirty,  un- 
kempt hair,  dirty  in  person  and  disgusting 
in  habits.  But  his  eyes  were  cold,  steely 
grey,  with  that  very  rare  power  of  expand- 
ing and  contracting  the  pupils  at  will,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  light  present. 
One  can  only  stand  aghast  at  a  power 
which  seemed  to  have  a  compelling  influence 
over  the  whole  sex,  from  princesses  to  pea- 
sants. 

Fathers  and  brothers  in  his  village  com- 
plained to  the  authorities  about  his  many 
seductions  of  girls,  and  on  many  occasions 
he  was  severely  beaten.  He  nearly  got  into 
serious  trouble  in  the  course  of  his  pilgrim- 
ages for  seducing  nuns,  and  frequently  was 
ignominiously  kicked  out  of  monastries  of 
the  better  class  for  his  misbehaviour.  Never- 
theless his  reputation  as  a  "  Saint  "  was 
growing,  and  increased,  especially  after 
visits  to  the  capital,  where  he  had  found 
powerful  protectors. 

From  this  point  onward  his  career,  so  far 
as    it    was    associated   with    this    power  pver 
women,   became  almost  incredible.      It  is   a 
fact    that    ladies     bearing     ancient     historic 
names,    wives  and   daughters    of   the    great, 
began  to  seek   Grishka  out  in  his  far-away 
Siberian  village.     He  removed  his  court  to 
Tjumen,   some  sixty  miles  away,  and   prac- 
tised his  religious  exercises,  and  taught  that 
there  was   in  him   a  portion  of  the   Divine, 
with  whom  all  that  would  be  saved  must  be 
one   in    the   flesh    and    in    the    spirit.      Such 
methods  of  corruption  are  common  enough  in 
Russia;    it   was   not   in  kind   but  in   degree 
that    Rasputin's    practice    of    thern    was    so 
astonishing.      The   creature   was    invited    to  -r 
dine   with   the  great — possessors  of   historic     | 
titles    and   high    places    in    the    world— who     f 
watched   him   eat   with   tJie   fingers   of  both     t 
hands,  like  a  primeval  beast.     Those  fingers   ^^ 
were  often  licked  clean  by  hysterical  devo-  - 
tees  sitting  beside  him,  guests  of  great  his- 
toric  houses,    and   themselves  of  high    rank 
or  title,  to  whom  the  animal  would  hold  out 
his  hands  with  a  curt  command  like  that  of 
an  ancient  Roman  to  his  lowest  slaves.     This 
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part   of  the  man's    story  sounds   incredible, 
but  it  is  true. 

He  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Pra- 
voslavny  Church,  whieh  is  the  most  power- 
ful instrument  of  State  (k)vernance.  He- 
obtained  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
Empress,  owing  to  his  pretentions  to  wield 
a  miraculous  power  over  the  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  the 
heir  to  the  Russian  rliroiu-. 

It  will  be  enough  to  say  that-  however  it 
came  about — on  several  occasions  when  Ras- 
putin was  sent  away  or  absented  himself  in 
ostentatious  pique  at  some  disfavour,  some 
ill  did  occur  to  the  boy.  And  thus  it  was 
that  Rasputin  was  given  rooms  at  the  palace 
at  Tsarskoe  Selo  in  the  apartments  occupied 
by  Mme  Virubova,  favourite  Lady  in  Wait- 
ing to  the  Empress, and  his  personal  safety 
was  in  charge  of  the  special  corps  known  as 
the  "  Palace  Police,"  who  are  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  sovereign.  To  the  Em- 
press, Rasputin  was  a  saint,  a  divine  agent, 
a  miraculous  guide.  No  stories  about  him 
were  ever  listened  to.;  they  were  slanders 
due  to  jealousy  of  his  exalted  position,  in- 
ventions of  enemies,  not  of  the  saint  him- 
self but  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  like.  Hence 
that  influence  which  made  and  unmade  Mini- 
sters of  State  and  Bishops  of  the  Pravoslavny 
Church,  and  dispensed  patronage  to  thou- 
sands from  highest  to  ciuite  little  people. 

Rasj)Utin  never  spared  his  enemies.  Men 
in  high  places  wh©  opix>sod  him  suffered 
sudden  degradation.  Ministers  who  ban- 
ished him  from  Cotirt  were  soon  after  dis- 
missed, and  his  nominees  took  their  placets. 
Sturmer's  was  probably  the  worst  of  Ras- 
l)ut'n's  appointments,  and  it  was  because 
of  this  that  the  belief  became  general  that 
he  was  in  the  pa\  of  Ck'rmany. 

But,  like  other  "  holy  "  rascals  in  Russia, 
he  took  from  all  and  sundry^  and  for  every 
kind  of  service.  Getting  military  appoint- 
ments and  exemptions  from  war  service  was 
a  fruitful  source  of  income  to  Rasputin. 
Frequently  he  would  play  the  kindly  bene- 
factor, doing  deeds  of  charity  by  assisting 
poor  supplicants,  and  dipping  heavily  only 
into  the  pockets  of  the  rich.  In  fact,  there 
was  neither  limit  nor  bottom  to  the  wickea- 
ness  which  he  contrived  to  execute  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Every  man  in  Russia  would 
g^iadly  have  seen  Rasputin  butchered  any 
time  these  five  years  past,  and  many  would 
have  done  the  deed  with  their  own  hands 
if  they  could  have  come  at  him  through  the 
protective  cordon  (the  same  as  for  the 
sovereign)  of  the  "'  Palace  Police.'"  Irx  the 
end  he  was  assassinated  with  their  own 
handi^  by  men  of  such  rank  as  has  not  for 
over  a  hundred  years  in  Russia  taken  an 
active  part  in  like  bloody  deeds.  Not  since 
the  murder  of  jthe  Emperor  Paul  have  per- 
sons of  their  rank  who  assassinated  Rasputin 
thus  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood. 


The  writer  then  tells  how  Ra^pimn  \sas 
killed  in  the  house  of  a  Prince,  and  of  how 
his  lx)dy  was  conveyed  in  the  motor  car  of 
a  Grand  Duke  to  the  Ne\a,  into  which  river 
it  was  thrown.       • 

The  entire  police  and  detective  force  of 
the  capital  was  afoot  and  raked  through  all 
the  houses  of  ill-fame,  gypsy  singers' 
haunts,  and,  in  fact,  every  conceivable  place 
else,  until  the  finding  of  a  bloodstained 
golosh  brought  them  to  a  deserted  part  of 
one  of  Pctrograd's  smaller  rivers.  The  ice, 
of'couRse,  was  sev^eral  feet  thick,  but  it  i.s  the 
custom  in  Russia  to  cut  openings  where 
water  is  obtained  and  linen  is  rinsed  by  laun- 
dresses. Divers  went  down  and  found  no- 
thing ;  eventually  the  body  was  picked  out 
near  the  bank.  Orders  had  been  given  to 
break  up  the  ice  if  necessary  all  the  way  to 
Kronstadt,  but  the  body  must  be  found. 
When  it  was  discovered  it  was  secretly 
taken  to  Tsarskoe  Selo. 

The  Grand  Duke  t(x>k  the  entire  resix>n- 
sibility  of  the  murder,  and  as  Grand  Dukes 
are  above  the  law,  nothing  was  done  to  him. 
Rasputin  was  buried  on  the  edge  of  a 
ravine,  l>eyond  a  desolate  and  roadless 
l^lain.  His  adherents  had  planned  to  erect 
a  church  over  his  remains,  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  to  Ix;  made.  The  revolution- 
aries, however,  reixioved  the  body  and  burnt 
it.  The  l^elief  that  the  health,  anri  even 
the  life,  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  de- 
pended on  the  presence  of  Rasjnitin  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  extraordinary  man- 
ner by  the  Russian  paper  T/fe  Russkyslovo. 

Rasputin,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
stated  in  confidences  to  friends  at  convivial 
moments  that  he  was  able  to  fortify  this 
superstition  with  the  help  of  Mme.  Virubova, 
lady  in  waiting  to  the  Empress,  and  M. 
Badmaef,  Court  physicim,  until  the  E^.mpress 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  the  life  of  her 
son  depended  on  the  monk.  Whenever  Ras- 
putin was  absent  for  any  lenj^th  of  time  from 
the  Court  Mme.  Virubova,  according  to  the 
monk's  story  as  given  by  the  newspaper- 
obtained  poisonous  powders  from  the  physi- 
cian and  coiuriyed  to  place  them  in  food 
brought  to  Alexis.  The  result  was  that  dur- 
ing Rasputin's  absences  the  delicate  health 
of  the  young  heir  apparently  grew  steadily 
worse,  until  Rasputin  was  summoned  back  to 
the  Court,  when  the  powders  were  stopped 
and  Alexis  become  immediately  better. 

Rasputin  always  announced  that  forty  days 
tifter  his  death  Alexis  would  fall  ill.  This 
prophecy  came  true  with  startling  accuracy, 
being  caused,  the  newspaper  declares,  by 
Mme  Virubova  administering  another 
powder  to  the  little  (irand  Duke  in  the  hope 
of  continuing  the  tradition  of  Rasputin's  in- 
flu(;nce  over  the  impeiial  family  and  pre 
paring  the  way  for  a  successor  to  him." 

iMme.    Virubova    was    placed    under    arrest 
by    the    Revolutionary    Government    early   in 
April,    and    contined    at    the    Fentress    of    St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
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WHY  AMERICA  WENT  TO  WAR. 


By  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 


The  United  States  has  joined  a  power- 
ful league  of  nations  whose  object  is  to 
enforce  peace.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  end  of  tlie  present  world  war  is  nearer 
in  conseiiuence  of  the  decision  taken  by 
Congress  on  April  6lh,  following  the  ad- 
vice givej^  to  tlie  two  assembled  Houses  by 
President  Wilson  four  days  earlier. 
Whether  or  not  the  existing  war  is  to  b- 
shortened  by  our  assumption  of  the  status 
of  belligerency,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  our 
own  futurt'  peace.  ;is  wi-11  as  that  of  all 
'  'her  leading  nations    for  a  hundred  years 

come,  is  much  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
We  have  gone  into  this  war  to  make  the  rule 
f  f  reason  resfK!<ned,  and  to  make  the  peace 

«'am  of  long  ages  a  working  reality  of 
[fvf  early  future.  This  is  the  third  great 
uiidt^rtaking  of  our  national  history.    It  will 

x  all  our  Ix^st  [)raclical  energies. 

NO    PEACE    WITHOUT    VICTORY. 

From  the  standpoint/)f  the  detached  stu- 
dent of  history,  who  knows  the  political 
and  diplomatic  backgrounds,  it  has  not 
l)een  possible  to  say  that  all  the  right  lay 
on  ©ne  side  in  1914,  and  all  the  wrong  on 
the  other.  If  a  [X'ace  could  have  been 
made  last  winter,  it  was  conceivable  that 
the  main  ends  of  justice  might  have  been 
met  and  durable  solutions  adopted.  But  the 
continuance  and  development  of  the  war 
this„sprmg  had  made  it  necessary  that  vic- 
tory should  precede  peace.  The  cause  of 
the  Anglo- ^'rench  group  of  allies  has  be- 
come clarified  in  the  movement  of  events., 
until  n»w — ui  the  eyes  of  those  who  made 
up  the  neutral  world  as  it  remained  until 
last  nKjnth — -that  cause  is  identical  with  the 
l)est  interests  of  mankind.  It  has  become 
the  cause  of  human  riglits  ;  and  it  regards 
the  essential  welfare  of  Germans,  Hun- 
garians. Jiohemians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  and 


'onsi deration  than   the 


.\ss   entitled   to   futiln- 
'   welfare  of   Frencfi- 


men,  Belgians,  Roumani;ins.  or  Greeks. 
.\merica  had  hoi:)ed  to  join  a  future  league 
to  enforce  peace  after  this  war  was  ended. 
But  events  have  shown  that  we  could  expect 
no  such  League  of  the  Future,  unless  we 
were  i>repare(l  to  play  a  larger  part  in  the 
League   of  the    Present. 

THE  war's  clarified  MOTIVES. 

Ti^'  revohition  in  Russia  makes  the 
motives  of  the  Russian  Government,  .so  far 
as  future  danger  to  the  German  people  is 
co]¥*erned.  entirely  clear.  The  so-called 
''  Russian  menace  "  is  at  an  end.  Neither 
France  i^.or  Great  Britain  threatens  the  lib- 
erties of  any  country  or  people.  The  United 
States  lx?conies  a  memlxT  of  the  Allied 
group  of  nations ;  and  in  thus  joining  them 
it  has  already  helped  them  to  re-examine 
their  own  motives  and  objects  as  respects 
the  world's  future.  President  Wilson's 
address  of  April  2nd  fi.xes  the  standard. 
The  new  world- league  to  enforce  peace 
that  we  now  enter  cannot  proceed  on  the 
basLs  of  a  mere  pooling  of  s<^lfish  national 
aims.  It  must  submit  each  one  of  those 
aims  to  the  test  of  essential  merit  and  jus- 
tice. When  President  Wilson  made  his 
great  address  on  wrorld  peace  to  the  Senate, 
on  January  22nd,  the  European  press  pro- 
nounced it  a  lofty  and  eloquent  expression, 
but  quite  too  sublimated  for  the  pre.s<'nt 
ctuit»ry.  Vet  in  his  war  message*of  April 
2nd  the  President  was  fortunately  moved 
to  say  :  — 

I  has'c  exactly  the  same  things  in  mind 
now  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  22nd  January  last ;  the 
same  that  1  had  tn  mind  when  I  addressed  the 
Congress  on  the  3rd  of  February  and  on  the 
26th  of  February.  Our  object  now.  as  then, 
is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and 
justice  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  agamst 
selfish  and  autocratic  power,  and  to  set  up 
among-  the  really  free  and  self-governed 
perries  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of  pur- 
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pose  and    of   action    as    will    henceforth    in- 
sure the  observance  of  those  principles. 

HOW    AMERICA  IS    MOVED. 

The  President's  speech  seemed  impres- 
sive as  we  read  it  on  April  3rd.  It  bears 
frequent  re-reading.  It  justifies  the  ap- 
proval it  has  won.  It  lifts  the  world  up  to 
the  plane  of  its  high  American  spirit  and 
sentiment.  It  lays  down  doctrines,  and  it 
also  sets  forth  sharply  practical  policies. 
We  are  a  doctrinaire  people  in  this  coun- 
try, as  are  the  French.  So  long  as  we  were 
told  in  some  quarters  that  we  who  are  a 
peaceful  and  war-hating  people  must  for- 
sooth shed  the  nation's  blood  because  the 
right  of  an  American  to  sail  ships  in  war- 
zones  on  European  coasts  had  to  be  vindi- 
cated, the  ordinary  American  citizen  an- 
swered that,  in  the  finrst  place,  he  had  no 
merchant  ship  sailing  European  water; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  only  too 
happy  to  stay  at  home  and  leave  it  to  the 
rivals  to  break  blockades  or  mitigate  them. 
It  w-as  only  when  Russia  t)ecame  a  republic 
and  needed  our  help,  and  when  France, 
England,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
other  free  people  began  to  conceive  of  their 
own  cause  in  its  highest  aspects,  that  we 
were  able  to  imite  in  this  country  and  join 
the  war  for  the  sake  of  helping  to  end  it 
on  terms  of  justice  for  everybody  and  on 
the  avowed  prograname  of  a  future  league 
of  free  nations  to  destroy  unrighteous  war 
and  establish  institutions  of   world  peace. 

PRESENTING   A  SOLID    FRONT. 

Thus  Americans,  regardless  of  their  ear- 
lier differences  of  sympathy  or  opinion 
about  the  European  combatants,  have  been 
able  to  unite  in  support  of  President  Wil- 
son's programme,  and  of  the  decisions 
made  by  Congress.  It  is  true  that  the  votes 
in  the  two  Houses  on  declaring  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  war  were  not  unani- 
mous. Thus,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  vote  was  373  to  50,  on  April  6th ; 
while  in  the  Senate,  on  April  4th,  there 
were  82  Senators  voting  in  the  affirmative 
and  six  in  the  negative.  But  the  minorities 
in  both  chambers,  while  recoi'ding  their 
votes  against  war,  declared  at  the  same  time 
that  they  would  support  all  necessary  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  as  soon  as  war  had 
been    declared.       This   was  true,  for    ex- 


ample, of  the  Hon.  Claude  Kitchin,  leader 
of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House. 
Although  voting  against  war,  he  took  his 
place  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  led  in  the  parliamentary 
steps  that  secured  the  passage  of  the  great 
Loan  Bill,  and  afterward  led  in  bringing 
forward  the  tax  measures.  The  real  unity 
of  the  country  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  Loan  Bill — the  largest  single  financial 
measure  in  the  history  of  this  country  or  of 
the  world — passed  the  House  unanimously 
on  April  14th,  while  it  was  also  carried 
unanimously  through  the  Senate  on  April 
17th.  In  both  bodies  the  acquiescence  was 
not  grudging  or  perfunctory,  but  was  intel- 
ligent and  with  full  sense  of  responsibility. 

THE    BACKGROUND  OF    RECENT   HISTORY. 

When  great  crises  arise,  and  decisions  of 
profound  historic  moment  are  made,  it  is 
usually  true  that  there  has  been  a  long 
series  of  events  and  situations  more  or  less 
obscure  leading  inevitably  to  the  startling 
climax.  Thus  no  nation  in  Europe  desired 
in  1 9 14  to  become  involved  in  war.  Yet  the 
fuel  had  been  piling  up  for  the  great  con- 
flagration for  many  years ;  and  it  was  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  fate  that  a  torch  should 
be  applied  in  the  Balkans  that  would  set 
the  whole  world  aflame.  .  .  .  Ger- 
many had  not  been  very  fortunate  in  her 
colonial  enterprises ;  but  her  industrial  and 
commercial  energy  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  of  her  rivals.  Her  never-ceasing 
attitude  of  aggressive  competition,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  her  navy  in  support  of  her 
vast  merchant  fleet ,  had  begun  to  seem 
ominous,  especially  to  the  English  and 
French.  She  had  broken  into  China  on 
pretexts  that  lacked  merit.  Her  ambition 
to  acquire  naval  bases  and  colonies  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  gave  anxiety. 

AS   IT    SEEMED   TO    ONLOOKERS. 

We  in  the  United  States,  lookitig  on  at 
these  developments  of  a  quarter -century, 
were  conscious  of  great  fears  and  also  of 
great  hopes.  We  hoped  that  nations  would 
grow  wise  enough  in  due  time  to  deliver 
themselves,  before  the  insane  foUv  of  their 
diplomatists  and  professional  statesmen 
had  led  them  to  destruction.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  in  the  world  for  the  industry 
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and  commerce  of  Germany,  as  well  as  for 
the  efforts  of  England,  France,  and  Japan. 
There  was  valuable  and  beneficent  pro- 
gress visible  in  all  leading  countries.  There 
was  growing  friendship  across  boundary 
lines  among  men  of  business,  men  of  sci- 
ence, representatives  of  the  Labour  move- 
ment, and  exponents  of  art  and  letters. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  pursuits  of 
peace  had  made  the  nations  effeminate,  or 
lacking  in  the  so-called  material  virtues.  On 
the  contrary,  the  disciples  of  modern  life, 
along  with  the  applications  of  science,  had 
given  us  a  larger  proportion  of  people  sound 
in  mind  and  body  than  at  any  other  time 
in  human  history.  Yet  with  all  the  fine 
progress  of  nations,  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
their  dynasties  and  their  foreign  offices,  and 
the  competitive  extension  of  their  political 
empires,  were  in  constant  danger  of  bring- 
ing about  either  a  succession  of  wars  or  one 
stupendous  conflict.  Over  against  the  fears 
of  war  due  to  false  policies,  were  the  hopes 
based  upon  the  growing  common  sense  of 
mankind,  upon  steps  taken  in  the  Hague 
Conferences,  upon  arbitration  treaties  such 
as  those  urged  by  the  United  States,  and 
especially  upon  the  constant  growth  of 
democratic  influence  and  labour  solidarity. 

GOVERNMENTS    VERSUS    PEOPLES. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out,  in  19 14, 
we  declared  that  it  was  fundamentally  due 
to  the  fact  that  peoples  were  the  victims  of 
governments.  We  took  the  ground  that  if 
Germany  had  been  as  progressive  in  the 
creation  of  a  truly  representative  Govern- 
ment as  she  had  been  ))rogressive  in  many 
other  aspects  of  her  national  life  and  char- 
acter, the  war  could  not  have  occurred.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  in  Russia 
after  the  war  with  Japan  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Duma,  could  then  have 
been  more  complete  and  thorough,  the  great 
war  would  probably  not  have  occurred,  be- 
cause Austria  and  Germany  would  have 
had  less  fear  of  Russia's  future  imperial 
aggression  and  dominance.  Furthermore, 
a  sweeping  democratic  revolution  in  Russia 
a  dozen  years  ago  would  almost  certainly 
before  this  time  have  so  infected  the  social 
and  political  situation  in  Germany  as  to 
have  compelled  a  change  in  the  framework 
of  Prussian  Government  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  German  Empire.  Thus  the  chief  evil 
of-  militarism  in  Germanv  and  Russia  has 
not  been  its  menace  to  other  countries.  Its 
primary  evil  has  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  used  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  poli- 
tical revolution  at  home.    Democracv  would 


have  controlled  Germany  and  Russia  long 
ago  but  for  the  practical  impossibility  of 
making  use  of  the  instrument  of  revolution. 
When,  however,  the  national  army — as  in 
Russia  this  year — turns  against  dynastic 
and  autocratic  militarism,  the  forces  of  de- 
mocratic revolution  become  at  once  irresist- 
ible. Germany's  hour  has  not  yet  arrived ; 
but  within  three  months  or  six  months  the 
German  armies  may  see  a  vision  of  demo- 
cracy, peace,  and  permanent  relations  of 
international  friendship,  and  may  decide  to 
give  Germany  a  wholly  new  kind  of  politi- 
cal structure.  When  that  miracle  happens, 
the  millennium  will  have  dawned.  Upon 
such  a  clearing-away  of  illusions,  and  such 
discovery  of  simple,  obvious  truth,  there 
may  readily  be  built  up  an  enduring  struc- 
ture of  world  harmony. 

AN   APPEAL  TO    THE    GERMAN    NATION. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  annoying  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-controlled press  of. Germanv  that 
President  Wilson  should  have  had  the  au- 
dacity in  his  address  to  Congress  to  make  a 
sharj)  distinction  between  the  German 
people  and  the  Prilssian  autocracy  that  now 
constitutes  the  Government  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  this  distinction  is  not  merely  invidious 
or  theoretical.  It  is  precisely  as  pertinent 
and  practical  as  a  distinction  between  the 
bureaucratic  despotism  of  the  former  Rus- 
sian Government  and  the  democratic  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Russian  people  as  a 
whole.  In  President  Wilson's  words  of 
last  month  : — 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German 
people.  We  have  no  feeling  toward  them 
but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was 
not  upon  their  impulse  that  their  Govern- 
ment acted  in  entering  the  war.  It  was  not 
with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval. 

It  was  a  war  determined  upon  as  wars 
used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old,  un- 
happy days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  con- 
sulted by  their  rulers,  and  wars  were  pro- 
voked and  waged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties 
or  of  little  groups  of  ambitious  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow  men  as 
pawns  and  tools. 

According  to  President  Wilson,  there- 
fore, ,  one  of  our  objects  in  taking  part  in 
the  war  against  the  German  Government  is 
to  secure  the  emancipation  and  true  welfare 
of  the  German  people.  His  address  to 
Congress  breathes  no  spirit  of  hatred. 
Having  failed  in  his  efforts  a  few  months 
earlier  to  persuade  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
negotiate  a  "  peace  without  victory,"  it  be- 
came evident  to  him  that  the  war  must  go 
on  until  one  side  or  the  other  had  gained 
a  marked  dej^ree  of  military  success. 
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IF   THE   KAISER  HAD    WON. 

But  if  Germany  had  won  a  decided  vic- 
tory over  France  and  England,  Mr.  Wil- 
son had  become  convinced  that  the  ensuing 
peace  would  not  have  been  sound  or  just  in 
its  terms,  nor  of  stable  duration.  It  would 
have  created  an  autocratic  central  European 
league,  extending  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  German  victory,  if  com- 
plete, after  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  nearly 
three  years,  would  have  made  no  lenient 
terms.  Tt  would  have  annexed  Belgium  and 
a  part  of  northern  France,  and  would  have 
compelled  Holland  and  Denmark  to  enter 
t  as  members  of  the  German  confederation. 
It  would  have  regained  Egypt  for  Turkey 
and  substituted  German  for  English  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Serbia  would  have  dis- 
appeared together,  Greece  would  have  be- 
come an  ally  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
vast  war  indemnities  would  have  been  -de- 
manded. Trouble  ot  all  kinds  would  have 
been  invoked  for  the  United  States,  with 
the  result  that  we  should  have  been  expected 
to  finance  the  indemnities  for  Germany's 
vanquished  foes.  The  situation  had  so  de- 
veloped that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere  a  complete  victory  on  the  part 
of  Germany  had  to  be  prevented,  and  this 
is  the  basic  truth. 

A  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  there  had 
seemed  a  chance  to  form  a  vigorous  league 
of  neutrals,  under  the  lead  of  the  United 
States,  to  enforce  international  law.  A 
league  of  this  kind  might  have  acted  with 
such  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  as  to  have 
prevented  both  unlawful  blockades  and 
criminal  use  of  submarines  and  Zeppelins. 
But  for  reasons  that  seemed  important  these 
ideas  never  found  hospitality  with  our  Gov- 
ernment. None  of  the  other  neutrals  was 
in  an  individually  strong  position.  Neither 
a  league  for  supporting  international  law 
nor  a  league  for  mediation  was  deemed 
feasible.  The  thing  that  President  Wilson 
and  his  advisers  finally  determined  upon 
was  to  regard  the  Allies  themselves  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  And 
so  the  President  undertook  to  state  the  case 
against  Germany  in  terms  that  could  be  read 
a  hundred  years  from  now,  and  found  to  be 
in  full  accord  with  the  most  advanced  prin- 
\   ciples  of  international  justice  and  right. 

THE  CONVINCED  NEUTRALS. 

When,   some  months  ago,   Germany   had 
made  a  peace  move  and  President  Wilson 


had  invited  the  belligerents  to  explain  their 
objects  and  state  their  terms,  it  will  be  r 
membered    that    public  opinion   in    neutr 
countries  was  not  deeply  impressed  or  cor 
vinced  by  the  detailed  series  of  territori 
changes  that  the  Allies  set  forth  as  part  t 
their  programme.     Tt  will  be  noted,  on  thi 
contrary,  that   the   statement   of   Preside 
Wilson,  upon  which  the  United  States  ha 
"gone  into  the  war,  has  had  the  enthusiasti( 
endorsement  of  public  opinion  in  the  En 
tente  countries  themselves  and  has,  also  ob- 
tained the  full   moral    approval  of  the  re- 
maining neutrals.    Spain  and  the  four  new 
tral  countries  around  the  Baltic  and  Nort] 
Sea  are  in  clear    sympathy    with  the    })os^ 
tion      of      the      United    '  States.        Chi 
has    proposed    to   make   her   policv   accoi 
specifically   with  ours.      Cuba  immediately 
identified  herself  with  the  United  States  as 
a  permanent  ally,  and  the  little  republic  of 
Panama    did    the    same.     Brazil    took    our 
view,  broke  diplomatic  relations,  an(i   })re- 
pared  to  enter  the  war.     Bolivia  acted  wit 
Brazil.     Popular  opinion  in  Argentina  an 
Chile,  regardless  of  officialdom,  applaud 
the  position  of  President  Wilson.    All  the 
neutral   nations  see  that  we  have  not  g 
into  a  league  to  crush  Germany,  but  on  t 
contrary  into  a  league  to  end  an  intolerable^ 
war  on  sound  principles,  and  to  give  Ger 
many   hex  true  chance  in  a  modern    worl 
where  shells  to  have  an  equal   right   wit 
England   and  France   to  devote  herself   t 
all  the  pursuits  of  honour  and  sucres.s  in  th 
world. 

AN  ENLISTMENT   FOR   DUTY. 

It  is  this  conception  of  war,  and  nothin 
else,  that  justifies  the  step  we  have  taker 
War  as  an  intrinsic  thing  is  abominable 
By  nobody  is  it  hated  as  much  as  by  the 
Ixist  soldiers.  The  best  lawyers  hate  con- 
tentious litigation.  The  best  j)olicemen 
hate  crime,  violence,  disorder,  and  the  use 
of  physical  force.  But  good  soldiers,  good 
policemen,  good  lawyers,  keep  in  mind  the 
ends  of  justice ;  do  their  duty  cx>urageously 
play  their  part  to  secure  for  all  men  th 
blessings  of  law  and  order,  with  libert 
secure  against  oppression.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  l^e  useful  at  this  time  to  review 
possible  alternatives  of  policy  by  virtue 
of  which  we  could  have  kept  from  direct 
participation  in  the  world  war.  From  the 
stand]r>ouit  of  Germany,  our  change  is 
merely  one  of  legal  and  office' al  status.  The 
Germans  have  with  entire  justice  regarded 
Us  as  one  of  their  principal  enemies  for 
more  than  two  years  past.    From  the  stand- 
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-poiui  <>l  tiiv  Allies,  our  change  of  status 
is  welcomed  as  making  certain  a  continu- 
ance of  credit  and  supplier,  but  is  chiefly 
valued  as  a  tremendously  large  insurance 
policy  looking  to  the  future.  The  lai'ger 
situation  would  not  have  demanded  our  en- 
trance as  a  belligerent  but  for  the  relative 
failure  of  Russia  in  military  efficiency,  and 
the  great  fear  in  London  and  Paris  that 
through  one  means  or  through  another  the 
German  armies  miglit  l:)e  releaserl  from  the 
eastern  front.  Thus  the  moral  effect  of 
having  America  committed  to  thj  common 
cause  could  hardly  be  overestimated. 

MAKING    IT    OUR    OWN    BUSINESS. 

!t  is  from  our  own  standpoint,  of  course, 
>tt  assumption  of  the  war  status  has  the 
most  immediate  and  acute  results  in  prac- 
tical ways.  There  had  been  a  furious 
clamour  in  certain  quarters  to  have  America 
enter  the  war,  which  was  not  in  accord  with 
President  Wilson's  reasoning  nor  with  his 
spirit.  It  had  been  frenzied  and  intolerant' 
and  it  had  not  convinced  the  American 
people.  It  had  attempted  to  dictate  arro- 
gantly to  the  President,  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  public  l)efore  war  was  decided  upon ; 
and  it  showed  a  like  disposition  to  dictate 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war  after  the 
decision  had  been  made.  But  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  seemed  able  to  keep  the  larger  situa- 
tion quite  clear  in  mind.  We  had  entered 
the  war  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  nominal 
status  of  neutrality,  because  this  seemed 
the  better  way — under  changed  conditions 
— to  assist  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end 
and  in  establishing  peace  on  lasting  terms. 
Theoretically,  it  was  not  our  war  anv  more 
than  it  was  Argentina's  or  Brazil's  and 
much  less  than  it  was  Holland's  or  Nor- 
way's. But,  practically,  efficient  service  in 
helping  to  end  the  war  on  right  terms  had 
.  become  our  business  in  a  very  direct  sense. 
Since  we  were  not  able  to  help  end  it  by 
mediation,  the  tijne  had  come  for  joining 
those  who  were  capable,  with  our  aid,  of 
ending  it  by  force.  This  was  the  main  situa- 
tion. Having  decided  that  we  would  openly 
and  honestly  assist  the  Allies  to  end  the 
war,  it  became  our  business  as  practical 
people  to  find  out  what  specific  things  we 
could  really  do  that  wouJd  best  meet  the 
end  in  view. 

FOUR  THINGS    WE  COULD  DO. 

It  happened  that  the  Allies  ^new  exactly 
what  they  wanted  from  us ;  and  the  things 
they  wished  also  happened  to  be  the  things 


that  we  could  do  promptly  and  well.  Obvi- 
ously, the  land  lighting  in  «.  war  that  had 
gone  on  nearly  three  vears  was  not  our  im- 
mediate job.  The  European  armie%  were 
fighting  on  their  own  ground.  *  with  ample 
reserves  of  men.  They  needed  a  variety  of 
rnanufactured  materials  for  military  effi- 
ciency, and  even  more  they  needed  the  as- 
surance of  present  and  future  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  material  for  their  industrial 
armies.  To  obtain  these  materials  thev 
desired  four  things:  First,  the  continued 
production  of  liberal  supplies  of  food  an<i 
material  in  America;  second,  ample  i)ecu- 
niary  credit  and  assistance  in  purchasing 
and _  assembling  such  supplies;  third,  our 
official  assistance  in  obtaining  a  large 
enough  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  to  keep 
the  supplies  moving  across  the  Atlantic; 
fourth,  as  much  naval  help  as  libei-ality  and 
ingenuity  could  provide  in  combating  the 
German  submarine  warfari^^so  that' the 
merchant  ships  bearing  supplies  might  reach 
their  destination.  Apart  trom  some  details, 
It  was  obvious  to  everybody  of  clear  and 
cool  intelligence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic that  these  four  things  could  be  done  bv 
the  United  States  to  help  end  the  war. 
These  four  things  we  were  in  a  position  to 
take  hold  of  and  to  accomplish  on  a  colossal 
scale  and  with  tremendous  effect,  if  we 
could  be  allowed  to  do  them  with  all  our 
might,  and  were  not  forced  by  mistaken 
sentiment  into  trying  to  do  something  else 
in  conflict  with  these  four. 

AGAIN,   JUST  FOUR  THINGS. 

We  would  extent  credit  by  putting  the 
linancial  [x>wer  and  resources  of  the  whole 
nation  behind  the  purcha.ses  of  the  Allies. 
We  could  stimulate  agriculture  by  every 
possible  inducement,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Allies  and  the  world  at  large  from  starva- 
tion. We  could  keep  up  a  maximum  pro- 
duction of  iron,  petroleum,  copper,  coal, 
and  other  crude  supplies,  while  filling  all 
necessary  orders  for  steel,  motor  trucks, 
and  other  articles  of  manufacture.  We 
could  crowd  the  building  of  steel  merchant 
ships,  now  at  the  maximum  in  all  our  ship- 
yards, while  rapidly  constructing  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  wooden  ships  bv  utilising 
a  system  of  saw-mills,  factories,  and  ship- 
yards that  could  not  otherwise  have  contri- 
buted to  the  war  situation.  Finally,  we 
could  develop  the  navy  with  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  immediate  submarine  menace.  *• 
The  great  battleships  and  cruisers  that  have 
been  ordered  will  have  to  be  constructed ; 
but  they   will   not  be  needed  in   this   war. 
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The  sure  way  to  keep  them  from  being 
needed  is  to  iio  exceedingly  well  the  four 
things  that  we  can  really  do  to  help  end  the 
present  conflict.  The  sure  way  to  prolong 
this  war,  and  bring  untold  misery  to  the 
Western    Hemisphere,    is    to   stop    at    this 


moment  the  emergency  work  in  shops  and 
fields — for  the  sake  of  assembling  vast,  un- 
trained armies  to  be  drilled  as  if  for  service 
on  European  battlefields  to  which  they  can 
never  be  taken  and  where  they  could  neyer 
be  used. 


In  the  above  article  Dr.  Albert  Shaw 
writes  ODncerning  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced America  to  enter  the  war,  but  in  a 
previous  article — published  in  The  Ameri- 
can Review  of  Reviews — and  penned  a 
month  before  the  final  break  had  been 
made,  he  forecasted  that  war  was  inevi- 
table. America,  he  said,  would  join  the 
Allies  not  because  of  the  submarine  block- 
ade— that  afforded  legal  justification  in  full 
measure — but  because  of  the  attitude  of 
Russia.  The  dismay  caused  in  official  cir- 
cles in  Britain  and  France  early  this  year, 
owing  to  the  situation  in  Russia,  had  com- 
municated itself  to  Washington,  and  in 
the  view  of  Dr.  Shaw,  a  man  of  large 
vision  and  high  standing,  the  American 
Government,  seeing  the  peril  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  stood,  decided  to  go 
to  their  assistance,  the  submarine  sinkings 
being  merely  the  excuse  for  so  doing,  the 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  declaration  of 
war.  He  had  high  hopes,  though,  that  the 
revolution  would  remove  the  danger  of  a 
separate  peace,  would  send  powerful  Rus- 
sian armies  ^against  the  Germans,  and  would 
save  the  situation  for  the  western  Allies. 
It  is  in  that  hope  he  wrote  the  article 
above,  holding  that  the  resuscitation  of 
Russia  will  make  it  needless  for  America  to 
send  an  army  to  Europe.  Commenting, 
though,  on  the  effect  of  Russia's  pulling  out 
would  have  had,  he  says :  — 

'^  It  does  not  call  for  any  great  military 
knowledge  or  rare  power  of  imagination  to 
picture  what  the  defection  of  Russia  would 
have  meant.  Parts  of  Russia,  particularly 
in  the  south,  had  vast  surpluses  of  wheat 
and  food  supplies,  but  in  Petrograd  and 
other  parts  of  the  empire  there  were  food 
riots  last  month  because  the  existing  bureau- 


cracy, controlling  the  railroads,  had  pre- 
vented distribution  of  food,  just  as  it  had 
also  prevented  the  movement  of  ammuni- 
tion and  supplies  to  the  armies.  But  if 
peace  were  made  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  these  vast  stocks  of  cereals  and 
food  animals  would  be  poured  as  a  wel- 
come flood  across  hunger-stricken  Germany 
and  Austria.  Russia — at  peace  with  Ger- 
many, and  a  neutral  in  the  war — would 
have  the  same  right  to  sell  war  supplies 
and  contraband  of  all  kinds  to  the  Central 
Powers,  that  we  have  exercised  in  selling 
such  materials  to  England  and  France. 
A  well-fed  Germany  would  at  once  become 
an  exceedingly  hopeful  Germany. 

''  Furthermore,  millions  of  German, 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  soldiers, 
now  confronting  Russia  on  a  long  line  ex- 
tending all  the  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  south  of  the  Caucasus  in 
Asia  Minor,  would  be  released  for  service 
elsewhere.  Austria  could  at  once  double 
her  forces  fighting  Italy  ;  the  Turks  could 
quadruple  their  forces  that  have  retreated 
from  Bagdad  before  General  Maude's  suc- 
cessful British  army ;  Bulgaria,  with  large 
German  and  Austrian  reinforcements,  could 
probably  overwhelm  General  Sarrail's 
forces  advancing  from  Salonika,  while  Ger- 
many could  swing  at  once  at  least  a  million 
men  from  the  Russian  front  to  reinforce 
the  armies  holding  the  lines  in  France 
against  the  British  and  French  forces. 
Germany  oould  build  submarines  with  re- 
doubled energy,  and,  being  well  fed  her- 
self with  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Russia  always  at  hand,  could  make  the 
menace  of  hunger  in  the  British  Islands  a 
very  serious  and  formidable  fact." 


stead's  Review,  2S/6J17. 
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THE   SIDE    OF   THE   ANGELS. 


Mr.  Basil  King's  new  story,  T/ie  Side  of 
the  Angels  (Methuen,  5/-),  is  a  most  inter- 
esting study  in  temperaments,  and  the  whole 
setting  of  the  story  is  fresh  and  striking. 

One  of  the  acute  situations  of  the  book 
is  when  Lois  Masterman  (the  doctor's  wife) 
after  a  visit  to  Rose  Pay  (the  gardener's 
daughter)  thinks  thus  to  herself:  — 

The  visit  gave  her  a  num'ber  of  themes  for 
thought,  of  which  the  most  insistent  was  the 
power  some  women  had  of  drawing  out  the 
love  of  men. 

How  was  it  that  women  of  small  endow- 
ments could  captivate  men  at  sight,  and  that 
others  of  inexhaustible  potentialities — she 
was  not  afraid  to  rank  herself  among 
them — went  unrecognised  and  undesired? 
If  Rosie  Fay  had  been  content  with  the 
honours  of  a  local  belle  she  could  have  had 
her  choice  among  half  the  young  men  in  the 
village. 

What  was  her  gift.  What  was  the  gift 
of  that  great  sisterhood,  comprising  perhaps 
a  third  of  the  women  in  the  world,  to  whom 
the  majority  of  men  turned  instinctively, 
ignoring,  or  partially  ignoring,  the  rest? 
Was  is  mere  sheep-stupidity  in  men  them- 
selves that  sent  one  where  the  others  went, 
without  capacity  for  individual  discernment  ? 
Or  was  there  a  secret  call  that  women  like 
Rosie  Fay  could  give  which  brought  them 
too  much  of  that  for  which  other  women 
were  left  famishing? 

She  put  the  question  that  evening  to  Dr. 
Sim  Masterman,  who  had  dropped  in  to  see 
her,  as  he  not  infrequently  did  after  his  sup- 
per, now  that  Thor  was  away.  Indeed,  his 
visits  were  so  regular  as  to  make  her  afraid 
that  with  his  curious  social  or  spiritual 
second  sight  he  suspected  more  in  Thor's 
absence  than  zeal  for  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. 

''Why  do  men  fall  in  love  with  inferior 
women? — -become  infatuated   with  them?" 

He  answered  while  sprawling  before  the 
library  fire,  his  long  legs  apart,  his  fingers 
interlocked  over  his  old. tan  waistcoat.  "  No 
use  to  discuss  love  with  a  woman.  She  can't 
get  hold  of  it  by  the  right  end." 


"  Oh,  but  I  thought  that  was  just  what 
she  could  do — one  of  the  few  capabilities 
universally  conceded  her." 

"  All  wrong,  my  dear.  A  man  occasion- 
ally understands  love,  but  a  woman,  never 
— or  so  rarely  that  it  hardly  counts.  Gets 
it  backwards — wrong  end  first — nine  women 
out  of  ten." 

She  looked  up  from  her  sewing.  "  I  do 
wish  you'd  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that." 

''  Clear  enough.  Love  is  in  the  first 
place  the  instinct  to  love  someone  else,  and 
only  in  the  second  place  the  desire  to  be 
loved  in  return.  Ten  to  one,  the  woman 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  She's  think- 
ing of  the  return  before  she's  done  any- 
thing to  get  it.  She  don't  want  to  love  half 
as  much  as  to  be  loved — and  so  she  finds  her- 
self left." 

Lois  went  on  with  her  sewing  again,  but 
she  was  uneasy.  She  thought  of  her  con- 
fession to  Thor.  Could  it  be  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  her  love  as  well 
as  with  his?  It  was  to  see  what  he  had  to 
sav  further  that  she  asked,  ""  Finds  herself 
left  in  what  way?" 

''  ?^Iake  'emselves  too  sentimental,"  he 
grumbled  on.  "■  In  love  with  love.  They 
like  that  expression,  and  it  does  'em 
harm.  Sets  'em  to  wool-gathering — with 
the  heart.  Makes  'em  think  love  more  im- 
portant than  it  is." 

''  It's  generally  supposed  to  b^  rather  im- 
portant. ' ' 

'•'  Rather 's  the  word.  But  it's^  not  the 
only  thing  of  which  that  can  be  said — and 
more.  Women  reason  as  if  it  was.  Makes 
their  lives  depend  on  it.  Mistake.  If  you 
can  get  it,  well  and  good;  if  not,  there's 
compensation." 

She  lifted  her  head  not  less  in  amazement 
than  in  indignation.  ''  Compensation  for 
having  to  do  without  love?" 

''  Heaps." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what?" 

"'  No  use  telling  you.  Wouldn't  believe 
me.  Be  like  telling  a  man  who's  fond  of 
his  wine  that  he'd  be  just  as  well  off  with 
water." 
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She  said  musinglv.  "  \'c^.  iove  is  the  wine 
of   life,  isn't  it?"' 

''  Wine  that  maketh  }^lad  the  heart  of 
man,  and  c^in  also  play  the  deuce  with  it." 

She  sat  for  some  time  smiling  to  herself 
with  faint  amusement.  *'  Do  you  really  dis- 
approve of  love,  Uncle  Sim?"'  she  asked  at 
last. 

He  yawned  loudly  and  stretched  himself. 
"  What'd  be  the  good  of  that?  Don't  dis- 
approve of  it  any  more  than  I  disapprove 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Force  in 
life,  of  course  !  Treasure  to  be  valued,  and 
peril  to  be  controlled.  To  play  with  it  re- 
quires skill ;  to  utilise  it  calls  for  wisdom." 

She  had  again  been  smiling  gently  to  her- 
self when  she  said,  "'  I  doubt  if  you  can 
ever  have  been  in  love." 

''  Got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Not  obliged 
to  have  been  insane  to  understand  insanity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  best  brain  specialists 
have  ahvays  kept  their  senses. " 

''  Oh,  then  you  rate  love  with  insanity?" 

"  Dej^ends  on  the  kind.  Some  sorts  not 
far  from  it.  Obsession.  Brain-storm. 
S upernormal  exci tement.  P assing  commotion 
of  the  senses.  Comes  as  suddenly  as  a  sum- 
mer tempest — thunder  and  lightning  and 
rain — and  goes  the  same  way." 

"  Oh,  but  would  you  call  that  love?" 

"  You  bet  I'd  call  it  love.  I->ove  the  poets 
write  allx)ut.  Grand  passion.  Whirls. along 
like  a  tornado — makes  a  noise  and  kicks  up 
dust — and  all  over  in  an  afternoon.  That's 
the  real  thing.  If  you  can't  love  like  that, 
you  can't  love  at  all — not  in  the  grand  man- 
ner. The  going  just  as  vital  as  the  coming. 
Very  essence  of  it  that  it  shouldn't  la.st. 
That's  why  Shakespeare  kills  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet  at  the  end  of  the  play — and 
Wagner  his  Tristan  and  his  Isolde.  Noth- 
ing else  to  do  with  'em.  People  of  that  kind 
go  through  just  the  same  set  of  high  jinks 
six  or  eight  months  later  with  someone  else; 


and  in  |xxitry  that  wouldn't  do.  Romantic 
lovers  love  by  crises,  and  never  pass  twice 
the  same  way.  People  who  don't  do  that — > 
and  lots  of  'em  don't — needn't  think  they 
can  be  romantic.    They  ain't." 

''  But  s\irely  there  is  a  love " 

''  Of  the  nice,  tame,  housekeeping 
variety.  Of  course  !  And  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  kind  as  a  glass  of  milk 
to  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Mind  you,  I  like 
milk.  I  approve  of  it.  In  the  long  run 
it'll  beat  champagne  any  day,  especially 
where  you  expect  babies.  I'm  only  saying 
that  it  doesn't  come  of  the  same  vintage  as 
Veuve  Cliquot.  Women  often  wish  it  did  ; 
and  when  it  doesn't  they  make  things  un- 
comfortable. No  use.  Can't  make  a  Tris- 
tan out  of  good,  honest,  faithful  William 
Dobbin,  nohow.  The  thing  with  the  fizz  is 
bound  to  go  flat ;  and  the  thing  that  stands 
by  you,  to  be  relied  on  all  through  life,  won't 
have  any  fizz." 

Feeling  at  liberty  to  reject  these  vapour- 
ings  as  those  of  an  eccentric  old  man  who 
could  know  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject, 
Lois  reverted  to  the  aspect  of  the  question 
u'hich  had  been  in  her  mind  w  hen  she  started 
the  theme.  "  You  still  haven't  answered 
what  I  asked — as  to  wh)  men  fall  in  love 
with  inferior  women,  and  often  with  a  kind 
of  infatuation  they  hardly  ever  feel  for  the 
good  ones." 

He  took  longer  than  usual  to  reflet:r. 
■'  Part  of  man's  dual  nature.  Paul  knew  a 
good  deal  about  that.  Puts  the  new  man  in 
contrast  to  the  old  man — the  inner  man  in 
contrast  to  the  outer  man—the  spiritual  man 
in  contrast  to  the  carnal.  The  old,  outer, 
carnal  man  falls  in  love  with  one  kind  of 
person,  and  the  new,  inner,  spiritual  man 
with  another.  Depends  on  which  element  is 
stronger.  The  higher  falls  in  love  with 
the  higher  type;  the  lower  with  the  lower.'" 


A   LAND    OF   VANISHED   SPLENDOUR, 


Of  all  countries  in  the  world  Spain  is 
probably  the  most  fascinating  to  the  travel* 
ler.  It  was  so  great  and  Ijas  fallen  so  low. 
Its  explorers  gave  us  a  new  world,  but  its 
flag  is  rarely  seen  on  the  seas,  its  conqui- 
stadors cros.sed  to  carve  out  kingdoms  for 
themselves.  Its  mighty  cities  have  fallen 
mto  ruins,  its  |x>wer  is  utterly  broken.  The 
{x*o})le  live  in  the  past,  and  it  is  of  bygone 
ages  we  think  as  we  stroll  through  deserted 
streets  and  past  crumbling  palaces.  But  few 
of  us  can  get  to  Spain  ;  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  reading  descriptions  of  the 


wonderful  country,  and  gating  at  paintings 
and  photographs  of  its  rarest  monuments. 
Much  has  been  written  about  Spain,  but  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  places  we  most  want  to 
see  and  give  vivid  descriptions  of  the  cities 
and  people  in  a  readable  manner  is  a  gift 
possessed  by  few.  It  is  all  the  more  de- 
lightful then  to  find  a  noted  Australian, 
whose  work  in  life  does  not.  suggest  he 
svould  be  a  clever  writer,  who  is  able,  by 
means  of  his  pen,  to  put  these  cities  and 
palaces,  these  people  and 'their  history,  be- 
fore   us   in   vivid    manner.     In  his    book. 
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S  pan's  h  Sketcliis  (Oxfoni  Univerisity 
Press},  Mr.  Piddington  makes  the  places 
I''  visited  in  Spain  live  before  our  eyes  in 

wonderful  way.  There  is  a  happy  touch 
at)out  his  pictures  of  what  he  saw,  a  sugges 
lion  of  large  knowledge  which  ])leasanth 
nipresses  the  reader.  He  writes  of  Velaz- 
iiiez  with  rare  discernment,  calling  him 
'•  the  king  of  naturalistic  painteri^. "  a 
painter  of  character  as  well  as  of  figure. 

Of  famous  Toledo,  he  says  that  the  key 
to  jthe  de-solation  whicli  blights  this  city  of 
splendid  private  houses,  of  famoii,s  churches 
and  of  noble  monuments  of  Oriental  great- 
ness can  be  found  on  a  tablet  in  the  Catiie- 
dral.  This  records  tiiat  in  the  year  1492 
Granada  was  entirt'ly  conquereci  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  the  Catiiolic  khigs, 
ml  that  the  Jews  were  all  flung  out  of 
Seville,  ("astile  ;ind  Aragon.  and  the  other 
l>arts  of  Spain.  Oncx'  the  Frankfort  of 
mediaeval  Euro])e,  the  riciiest  centre  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  the  hoftiie*  of  learning  and 
sc^ience,  this  exjjloit  of  the  Catholic  kings 
caused  its  downfall.  "  Certainly,  it  has" 
Ix'en  the  ruin  of  Toledo  to  havt;  cha.sed  into 
more  tolerant  countries  the  nuvst  industrious 
artifictTs,  the  M<X)rs,  and  the  most  caj)- 
ubU'  merchants,  the  Jews,  to  V)e  found 
within  its  walls."  "  In  wandering  through 
Tole<lo  you  never  lose  for  long  the  recollec- 
tion that  you  are  walking  over  the  battle- 
field of  opposing  faiths." 

Cordoba     Mucrta.    says     the    Spaniard, 


•■  and      in      truti  .  wo     other      com- 

})arison  than  by  that  with  death  it 
s<'lf  could  the  impression  l)e  conveyed 
wiiich  Cordova.  this  ancient  capital, 
produces  by  its  melancholy,  its  silence  and 
its  whiteness,  and  the  ever  present  sense 
that  iiere  a  myriad  human  activities  have 
been  stilled  and  frozen  as  if  touched  by  tht 
\cry  wing  of  Azrael.  the  Angel  of  Death." 

Seville,  on  tlie  other  liand.  is  the  city  of 
life,  the  Naples  of  Sj>a;n.  '"  It  is  not  as  an 
aged  and  war-worn  conqueror  that  Seville 
appears  to-day  in  its  brightness,  its  easy 
gaiety,  its  oi>en-air  frankness  ;  it  suggests 
rather  the  synilx)l  of  a  robust  <:hild  whose 
innate  force  neither  negk^^t  nor  sickness  has 
htH'u  able  to  quell."  "  Spain  is  a  country 
of  many  excellent  laws  and  of  an  exceeding 
disregard  for  all  of  them."  "  All  through 
Andalusia  prevails  the  custom  of  eating  in 
the  streets,  and  to  some  extent  of  using  them 
for  kitchen  as  well  as  dining-room." 

It  is,  however,  in  his  tine  description  of 
r.ranada  and  the  Alhambra  that  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Interstate  Commission  exc>*Ls 
himself.  *'  A  fairy  tale,  a  fairy  tale,"  was 
the  <  omment  of  a  visitor  on  the  Alhaml>ra, 
''ami  this  it  is  exactly  which  sums  up  the 
charm,  the  preternatural  graof ,  the  lightness 
■Av\\  free  poise,  the  romance  and  dancing 
\itality  of  the.se  sunlit  courts,  these  ccx>l, 
secreted  chaml)ers,  these  jewelled  halls, 
ihe>-<^  alcoves,  divan;?  and  far-glancing  tower 
wim.lows. " 


SWINBURNE,  ZANGWILL  &  OTHERS. 


The  writing  of  biogra{jhies  is  alwavs  a 
difficult  task,  and  it  is  seldom  that  .success 
follows  when  a  good  writer  j)uts  lx?fore  the 
public  the  Life  of  a  dead  man.  Mr.  Ed- 
mimd  (kjiise  has  the  ntx?e.ssary  abilitv,  and 
has  shown  it  at  many  iK)ints.  As  a  littera- 
teur he  has  written  much,  both  wittilv  and 
wisely,  and  he  is  an  authority  on  poets 
ancient  and  mo<lern.  But  when  he  c<-»mes 
before  us  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  the 
late  Algernon  Chariest  Swinburne  (Mac- 
millan,  13/6),  we  feel  that  he  has  taken 
up  a  task  .several  sizes  too  big  for  him. 
To  have  made  a  mere  Imndle  of  facts,  with 

running  commentary  thereon,  is  pleasant 
enough,  but,  after  all.  it  does  very  little 
to  bring  before  us  a  ]K>et  as  he  llveti,  his 
peculiarities,  his  excitements,  the  causes  of 
his  failures,  and  of  the  gid(iy  heights  of  his 
success.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any 
friend  could  have  done  it.  Everv  Doctor 
Johnson  cannot  have  his  Bosw^ell.  '  It  is  re- 
corded  that   when  a  cabman  once  tried  to 


over-charge  him,  Swinburne  turned  ujkki 
him  and  puherised  iiim  with  .a  s^x^x-li 
largely  flavoured  with  the  diction  of  the 
Elizal>ethan  ix>ets,  t>efore  which  the  ptx>r 
cabman  fled  in  terror.  A  traii-script  of  that 
speech  is  iK>where  to  Ik-  f(Hmd  in  the  Life, 
but  it  would  Ix^  worth  many  pages  of  draw- 
ing-r(X)m  dissertation  on  Swinburne's  jxxms. 
That  he  was  a  genius  is  now^  generalls 
admitted,  so  we  ma>  Ixt  allowed  to  ask 
whether  the  mental  attacks  which  wrtvked 
his  later  yti<ars  w<-'re  not  part  of  •  the  in- 
evitable price  which  genius  ha.s  to  pay. 
Those  who  visited  at  "  The  Pines,''  Put- 
ney, when  Swinburne  was  living  with  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton,  had  curious  stori(-s  to 
tell  of  the  eccentriairies  of  tlie  fxx't.  Hut 
ixx't  he  was.  and  all  who  have  tlu'illed  bc-- 
fore  '*  The  'J'rium])h  of  Time  ''  and  won- 
d<^'red  whether  that  majestic  march' of  glori^ 
ous  music  was  inspired  by  some  real  event. 
will  be  interested  in  learnhig  that  it  wa.-. 
written    immediatelv    after    Swiubunie    ha' 
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been  rejected  in  his  first  (and  only)  love 
episode.  The  book  is  certainly  well  worth 
reading,  and,  we  are  told,  more  especially 
in  the  remarks  regarding  "  Songs  Before 
Sunrise,"  when  he  sang  for  Italian  Inde- 
pendence, the  causes  which  made  the  poet 
a  friend  of  Mazzini  and  Victor  Hugo,  and 
added  to  the  strength  of  his  boast — 

While   three  men   fight  together 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

In  Tke  War  for  a  World  (Heinemann, 
8/-),  we  have  a  re-print  of  some  of  the 
public  utterances  on  the  war  by  Israel 
Zangwill.  He  has  a  mind  which  coins  the 
most  telling  jibes  and  jeers  in  the  contro- 
versy which  shakes  the  sphere.  Many 
people  hate  him  simply  because  he  is  a 
Jew,  and,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  im- 
X)ervious  to  the  snares  of  patriotism,  like 
Heine  who  was  born  a  German,  and  yet 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  France, 
carping  at  the  country  of  his  birth.  A  Jew 
is  always  able  to  take  an  unpatriotic  view 
of  things.  Zangwill's  position  is  thus 
pithily  put  in  the  dedication  of  his  book  : — 

To 

THE  ENGLISHMAN 

Too  modest  to  be  named, 

Too  unassuming  to  question 

His  Government's  wisdom  or  righteousness. 

Who,  abandoning  all  worldly, 

And    with    no    other-worldly    hopes, 

Went  to  the  Front 

As  simply  as  in  the  daily 

War  for  the  world. 

And    returned   crippled    and    uncomplaining. 

Save  of  his  uselessness  to  his  country, 

This  book — of   which   he  might   not   wholly 

approve— is — without    permission,    but 

with  admiring  affection — 

DEDICATED. 

Zangwill  was  entirely  self-educated,  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Tondon  Board 
Schools,  and  then  edited  a  comic  paper, 
which  was  too  funny  to  live  long.  He  then 
took  to  writing  books,  and  some  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  the  best- written  stories  of 
our  times.  No  doubt  in  this  volume  much 
of  what  he  has  to  say  has  been  ruthlessly 
expunged  by  the  Censor.  Those  whose 
heads  are  strong  enough  to  hear  both  sides 
will  undoubtedly  read  this  book.  It  is  now 
in  its  second  impression. 

In  some  respects  Adelaide  has  pushed  to 
the  front,  ahead  of  the  other  State  capitals. 
They  have,  at  their  University,  a  prize 
given  by  a  private  individual  for  the  best 
attempt  at  a  'book  of  poetry.  Songs  of  a 
Campaign,  by  Leon  Gellert,  takes  the  prize 
this  year,    and  is  most  beautifully  printed 


by  Hassell  and  Son,  of  Adelaide.  The 
Caslon  Old  Face  and  the  Dolphine  Old 
Style  types  are  things  of  beauty,  and  give 
the  verse  a  noble  appearance. 

THE  JESTER  IN  THE  TRENCH. 

'^  That  just  reminds  me  of  a  yarn,"  he  said. 

And  everybody  turned  to  hear  his  tale. 
He  had  a  thousand  yarns  inside  his  head. 
They  waited  for  him,  ready  with  their  mirth 

And  creeping  smiles,  then  suddenly  turned 
pale. 
Grew  still,  and  gazed  upon  the  earth. 
They  heard  no  tale.     No  further  word  was 
said. 

And  with  his  untold  fun. 

Half  leaning  on  his  gun. 
They  left  him— dead, 

Oine  of  the  best  books  recently  published 
is  undoubtedly  House  Mates  (Cassell,  4/-), 
by  J.  D.  Beresford,  who  is  rapidly  making 
good  his  claim  to  be  in,  the  front  row  of 
authors.  He  writes  of  an  architect  lodging 
in  Bloomsbury,  London,  and  tells  the  stories 
of  his  fellow  lodgers  in  admirable  fashion. 
This  is  not  fantastic  as  The  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  but  gives  a  view  of  life  carefully 
studied.  The  tale  of  a  couple.  The  Two 
Australians,  ought  to  find  many  readers 
here.  We  understand  that  the  author  was 
studying  to  become  an  architect  when  the 
immediate  success  of  his  first  book  turned 
him  into  a  writer. 

An  odd  little  pa];:)er-covered  packet  of 
ix)ems,  headed  Commercium,  is  issued  by 
Mr.  Sydney  J.  Endacott,  Melbourne,  and 
is  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Macartney, 
who  has  much  to  learn.  At  his  worst,  he 
writes  thus:  — 

For  a  marketable  freight  of 

Things'  to  eat  or  things  to  wear 

Needs  a  systematic  state  of 
Servile  energy  and  care. 

This  is  dreadful,  and  from  the  author  of 
it  you  would  hardly  have  expected  the  fol- 
lowing : — ■ 

TYPISTE. 

Sex-arrogance   she  modifies 

With  practical  discretion, 
Between  the  nimble  use  of  eyes 

And  fingers  in  succession. 

Here  petty  smartness  you  behold. 
Which,   in   default  of   knowledge. 

Has  mental  graces  that  are  sold 
By  every  business  college. 

You  might  ascribe  her  presence  here 

To    sex-emancipation, 
Were  not  her  goal  the  woman-sphere 

That  follows  on  flirtation. 

So  'tis  but  chivalry  to  use 

These    girl    amanuenses. 
Who    incidentally    reduce 

The  cost  of  staff  expenses. 

—Monocle. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


The  directors  of  the  Hamburg- South 
American  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
Hamburg  have  decided  not  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend for  the  past  financial  year.  For  19 15 
a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,    was  paid. 

According  to  the  London  Financial 
Times,  the  insurance  world  was  on  the 
whole  much  more  stable  in  19 16  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

In  the  marine,  fire  and  general  depart- 
ments there  was  more  prosperity  than  ever, 
and  renewed  activity  was  experienced  in 
the  life  section,  which  had  had  time  to  ad- 
just itself  to  the  effects  of  investment,  de- 
preciation and  the  increase  in  the  mortality 
rate  due  to  the  war. 

Business  in  the  fire  section  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  certainly  more  profitable,  but 
as  conflagrations  were  more  extensive  in 
America,  the  increased  losses  there  would 
probably  offset  much  of  the  extra  gain  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  marine  market  continued  last  year 
to  be  the  most  active  and  interesting  section 
of  the  insurance  world,  and  substantial 
profits  were  earned  by  the  companies.  In 
1915  eight  out  of  the  thirteen  new  insur- 
ance companies  registered  were  marine,  and 
last  year  seventeen  insurance  companies 
were  formed,  thirteen  of  which  were 
marine. 

The  coaling  facilities  at  Port  Natal  have 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
coaling  plant  of  the  belt  conveyer  type. 
The  plant  is  electrically  driven,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  600  tons  per  hour,  with  a  possi- 
bility, under  favourable  conditions,  of 
reaching  1000  tons  per  hour. 

Japan's  mercantile  marine  consists  of 
2170  steamships  and  9187  sailing  vessels. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  former  is  1,704,785 
tons,  and  of  the  latter  572,403  tons.  Early 
in  the  present  year  fifteen  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  55,991,  were  expected  to  be 
completed  and  launched. 

The  Crcdito  Italiano,  which  is  a  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Bank  of  Genoa, 
founded  in  1870,  earned  a  profit  of 
7.576,606   lire  diiring  1916,   as  compared 


with  5,525,315  lire  in  the  previous  year. 
The  dividend  is  unaltered  at  six  per  cent., 
and  2,500,000  lire  are  placed  to  reserve, 
whereas  in  19 15  only  1,000,000  lire  was  set 
aside.  The  capital  of  the  bank,  which  was 
raised  in  1907  to  75,000,000  lire,  has  just 
been  further  increased  to  100,000,000  lire  by 
the  creation  of  50,000  new  shares  of  50  lire 
each.     (Lire  is  approximately  9jd.) 

The  business  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
had  expanded  considerably  during  the  war, 
but  profits  have  been  much  smaller.  From 
1905  to  19 14  the  net  profit  steadily  rose 
from  ;£223,8i3  to  ^£320, 825,  and  the  divi- 
dend increased  gradually  from  14  to  20 
per  cent.  After  the  first  year  of  war,  how- 
ever, the  distribution  was  reduced  to  18  per 
cent.,  and  another  reduction  of  two  per 
cent,  was  made  in  19 16.  The  net  profit  for 
the  twelve  months  to  28th  February,  191 7, 
amounted  to  ;^2 58,000,  as  compared  with 
;£267,30o  for  the  previous  year,  and  the 
directors  again  paid  16  per  cent. 

The  Glasgow  Port  Labour  Committee  is 
introducing  a  new  scheme  in  connection  with 
labour  at  the  hafbours.  Under  this  system 
all  regular  workers  at  the.  docks  will  receive 
numbered  tallies,  which  will  be  lifted  at  the 
commencement  of  a  job  by  the  employer  and 
returned  when  the  job  is  finished.  No  man 
can  be  started  without  a  tally,  and  the  em- 
ployers must  record  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  each  man  daily,  and  forward 
the  lists  weekly  to  the  Port  Labour  Com- 
mittee. To  facilitate  the  working  of  the 
scheme,  telephonically -connected  stances 
will  be  instituted  at  various  parts  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  surplus  labour  at  one 
place  will  be  drafted  to  places  where  there 
may  be  a  shortage. 

A  large  quantity  of  Australian  produce 
was  "  held  up  ' '  for  some  weeks  last  year 
in  British  ports,  owing  to  the  congestion  at 
the  docks,  particularly  at  London.  Local 
exporters  will  be  glad  to  learn  therefore 
that  as  part  of  their  general  scheme  of  im- 
provements, the  Port  of  London  Authority 
have  definitely  adopted  proposals  which 
will  have  an  important  'bearing  on  the  future 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Dock.  It  has  been 
decided  to  construct  on  the  south  quay  of 
this  dock  two  double  storey  sheds,  of  a  total 
area  of    187,680   square  feet,    the   ground 
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ti<:K>TS  being  available  for  use  in  connetition 
wnth  the  loading  of  ships  and  the  upper 
floors  for  the  warehousing  of  wool,  fibre, 
grain  or  general  cargo.  It  has  also  bt«:n 
arranged  to  put  up  two  single-storey  sheds 
of  a  total  area  of  92,160  square  feet. 

The  New  Zealand  financial  year  closes  on 
30th  March,  and  the  quantity  of  oversea 
business  transacted  during  the  term 
just  closed  easily  sets  up  a  record 
in  respect  to  import  values,  the  total  at 
^25,425,748  representing  an  expansion  of 
over  ;^4, 000, 000  over  the  previous  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  value  of  exports  at 
;£30, 534,3 10,  was  less  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  ;2r3,ooo,ooo.  The  figures  relate  to 
merchandise  only.  Exixxrts  would  have 
figured  miicli  larger  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
t*hat  it  \vas  found  impossible  t(/ 'provide 
shipping  space  for  anything  like  the  quan- 
tities of  produce  available  for  consignment 
overseas.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
large  supplies  of  butter,  cheese  and  meat  in 
cool  stores,  and  the  iX)sition  in  the 
Dominion  is  a  serious  one. 

The  annual  rejx)rt  of  the  British  Cor- 
poration of  Foreign  Bondholders  always 
provides  very  interesting  reading.  It  indi- 
cates on  the  one  hand  the  comitries  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  which,  having  re- 
fX;iv€^d  loans,  at  some  time  or  other,  inym 
British  investors,  have  1  ailed  to  discharge 
Llieir  honourable  obligations  regarding  the 
payment  of  interest,  and  also  those  coun- 
tries which  have  ''made  good."  The 
failures  include  Pa.raguay,  which,  after 
maintaining  payments  to  its  creditors  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  eighteen  years,  sus- 
jxinded  in  1916;  Eucador  continued  in 
default;*  Nicaragua  was  unable,  owing  to 
unforeseen  events,  to  carry  out  its  agree- 
ment with  'landholders,  the  44th  year  of 
default  was  entered  upon  by  Honduras, 
whilst  Mexico  also  failed  to  meet  its  interest 
liabilities.  Turning  to  the  brighter  side, 
VeiK?zuela  has  .scrupulously  complied  with 
the  Government's  obligations,  Guatemala 
has  made  punctual  remittance,  in  advance, 
Columbia  and"^  Liberia  have  *' returned  to 
full  payments,"  while  Costa  Rica  has  kept 
well  ahead  of  its  due  (latt\s  with  coupon 
interest. 

A  writer  in  T/ie  Shipping  World  of  an 
article,    entitled    "  Oil     and     Oil    Ships," 


makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  the  utili- 
sation of  "oil"  instead  of  "coal"  ships 
on  the  ground  of  cleanliness,  durability, 
spi-ed  and  cost.  The  value  of  one  ton  of  oil 
is  declared  to  be  equal  to  that  of  from  one 
and  a-half  to  two  tons  of  coal,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal,  a  saving  in  dead- 
weight in  large  vessels  thus  being  obtained 
of  from  600  to  icxx)  tons.  At  the  present 
time  oil  fuel  can  te  obtained  at  many  bun- 
kering ports,  and  at  the  producing  centres 
at  a  price  which  represents  a  substantial 
benefit  o^-er  the  cost  of  coal. 

A  careful  compilation  has  been  made  of 
the  relative  consumption  of  coal  and  oil 
fuel,  and  the  following  figures  have  been 
found,  being  a  mean  result  of  a  number  of 
voyages  made  by  different  classes  of  modem 
cargo  ships,  and  they  can  be  followed  as  a 
basis  for  any  calculations  which  it  might  be 
intended  to  make: — Consumption  liquid 
fuel  per  day,  26.55  tons;  Welsh  coal  per 
day,  41.2  tons;  Natal  coal  per  day,  42.12 
tons;  North  Country  coal  per  day,  43.26 
tons ;  American,  45.32  tons ;  Australian, 
47.08  tons;  Japanese,  51.5  tons;  Indian, 
53.56  tons  per  day. 

The  recent  alteration  in  the  exchange 
rates,  quoted  by  local  joint-stock  banks, 
between  Melbourne  and  London,  by  reduc- 
ing premiums  on  the  selling  sid^  by  5s.  per 
cent.,  and  increasing  discounts  on  the  buy- 
ing .schedule  by  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  was  an 
adjustment  usually  effected  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when,  as  is  the  case  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  considerable  sums  of  money  have 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  Commonwealth 
exporters  in  payment  for  Australian  pro- 
duce, such  as  frozen  meat,  butter,  wool, 
wheat,  which  has  been  sold  in  overseas 
markets.  The  fact  that,  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  freight,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
produce,  especially  wheat,  has  not  been  de- 
livered to  consignors,  fortunately  does  not 
affect  the  financial  position  of  the  Austra- 
lian producer  on  account  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's generosity  in  paying  for  com- 
modies  in  advance,  and  accepting  the  whole 
risk  as  to  delivery.  The  very  favourable 
opportunities  now  offering  themselves  for  in- 
vestors in  Great  Britain  are  likely  to  be  the 
means  of  retaining  a  considerable  porticm  of 
the  available  funds  in  the  **  homeland,"  at 
any  rate  for  the  present. 
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ar«  f«r7  liable  to  catch 
cold.      They  haye  to 

______^______^______      tfo   >n  •^^  weathers — 

■■"""■^~^"""""""""'^"^""""''"'"^"'~""  often  [ia?in{2  to  ait  in 
school  with  wet  feet.  Apart  from  this,  they^are  alwaya  face  to 
face  with  the  risk  from  infection — especially  when  epidemics  of 
Whoopinj2  Goa^^h,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Inf  Iaenjui»  etc.,  are  about. 
Mothers  of  School  Boys  and  Girls  however  can  be  always  FREE 
of  ANXIETY  if  they  have  a  bottle  of 


Hearne's 


Bronchitis 
=  Cure  — 


in  the  hoase,  as  one  dose  of  this  Medicine  at  the 
first  indication  of  a  "cold"  will  at  once  "nip  in  the 
bdd"  what  mi^^ht  otherwise  prove  to  be  a  serious 
illness.    Cork  the  bottle  ap — the  rest  will  keep. 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 
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In  the  lonely  Bush  Store 
or  the  busy  City  Garage 

Throughout  Australasia — from  the  little 
wayside  store  to  the  pretentious  garages  of 
the  cities — you  can  get  Plume  Motor  Spirit. 
And  wherever  you  get  it,  Plume  quality  is 
always  the  same.  A  uniform  standard — 
the  very  highest — has  been  set  and  is 
rigidly  and  thoroughly  maintained.  Such 
dependable  uniformity  in 

Plume  Benzine 

Easy  starting—Sweet  running— More  miles 

is  of  great  service  to  the  motorist  who 
prides  himself  on  the  running  of  his  car. 
By  using  Plume  he  can  rely  upon  his  engine 
to  the  last  ounce  of  power.  Plume  is 
famous  for  increased  mileage,  easy  starting 
and  ensures  a  clean  cylinder. 

Correct  Lubrication 

The  correct  Lubricating  Oil  in  your 
Motor  will  overcome  carbon  deposit  and 
friction.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  give  perfect 
lubrication.  Write  for  free  Recommenda- 
tion Chart  which  shows  the  oil  you  should 
use  in  your  car.  "A  grade  for  each  type  of 
Motor."    For  sale  at  all  dealers  and  garages. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company      | 

Proprietary  Limited 
Throughout    the    Commonwealth    and    New    Zealand 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Bevlew  w^en  writing  to  advertiaara. 
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A  WOMAN'S      ^ 
^       NOTEBOOK. 


WHAT   CAN   A   WOMAN    DO  > 


One  of  the  best  books  on  the  war  was 
written  by  Captain  John  Hay  Beith,  under 
the  name  of  Ian  Hay.  This  volume,  T/ie 
First  Hundred  Thousand,  is  admitted  to  tell 
the  storv  of  the  early  days  of  the  war  in  a 
most  extraordinarily  vivid  manner.  Since 
writing  it,  Captain  Beith  has  become 
famous,  and  his  articles  are  much  sought 
after.  One  appears  in  The  Ladies^  Home 
Journal,  and  tells,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
American  vcousins  what  English  women  are 
doing  in  the  war.  Captain  Beith  points  out 
that  when  the  war  began  the  problem  of  the 
male  sex  was  simple.  A  young  man  en- 
listed; and  that  was  the  end  of  it,  but  for 
a  woman  the  matter  was  not  so  easy.  Her 
thoughts  in  war  time  naturally  turn  to  one 
subject,  and  one  only — the  alleviation  of 
pain  and  suffering. 

The  offices  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  great 
hospitals  were  besieged  by  volunteers 
anxious  to  be  enrolled  as  nurses,  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  nursing  is  a  skilled  profession. 
Societies  sprang  up  everywhere  for  rolling 
bandages  and  stitching  antiseptic  pads. 
Thousands  of  women  sat  down  and  knitted 
socks  and  mufflers,  and  sent  them  off,  "  care 
of  the  War  Office,"  to  any  regiment  that 
took  their  fancy.  Great  houses  were  turned 
into  private  hospitals.  Small  households  all 
over  the  country  announced  themselves  ready 
to  take  in  one,  two  or  more  Belgian  refugees. 

Also  innumerable  schemes  ot  mercy  and 
charity  sprang  into  being— schemes  to  send 
cigarettes  to  the  troops,  to  tend  wounded 
horses,  to  visit  the  families  of  absent  sol- 
diers. Ever>-one  was  full  of  enthusiasm ; 
generosity  was  rampant.  It  was  so  easy 
to  raise  money  that  practically  anyone  could 
start  a  fund.  London  was  submerged  under 
a  series  of  so-called  Flag  Days,  upon  which 
the  streets  were  filled  with  women  and  girls, 
some  of  them  far  too  young  to  be  running 
about  by  themselves,  selling  miniature  flags 
at  prices  which  varied  with  the  attractive 
powers  of  the  vendor,  in  aid  of  practically 
every  scheme  of  war  relief  under  the  sun. 

The  result  was  an  appalling  amount  of 
over-lapping  and  confusion. 

In  fact.  Captain  Beith  says  that  a  brief 
account  of  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
is  little  more  than  a  list  of  our  mistakes. 

Certain  women,  especially  the  younger 
ones,   sallied   foath  and,   accosting  all  men 


in  plain  clothes,  asked  them  why  they  were 
not  in  khaki.  These  women  were,^  for  the 
most  part,  too  enthusiastic  to  be  discrimin- 
ate. 

Altogether  our  national  characteristic  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  an  overpower- 
ing desire  to  do  something  coupled  with 
entire  ignorance  as  to  what  to  do  or  how  to 
do  it.  No  machinerv  existed  at  the  time  for 
guiding  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  into  the  proper  channels. 
Unpreparedness  dogged  our  footsteps.  We 
were  as  unprepared  to  endure  war,  or  alle- 
viate it,  as  to  make  it. 

After  a  year's  absence  in  France,  how- 
ever. Captain  Beith  found  a  great  change 
everywhere.  The  springs  of  patriotism  and 
volu'ntarv  service,  though  flowing  naore 
abundantly  than  ever,  were  directed  into 
properly  appointed  channels.  All  war  re- 
lief societies  were  registered.  Unauthor- 
ised collection  of  money,  especially  in  the 
streets,  had  been  made  illegal.  Super- 
fluous and  spurious  societies  had  died  a 
natural  death. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  field  for  women's 
activity  developed  as  the  war  itself  developed, 
and  the  need  for  more  men  and  yet  more 
men  in  the  field  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
Clerks  began  to  disappear  from  the  hotels, 
business  houses  and  banks,  and  women  took 
their  places.  The  bemedaled  commission- 
aires who  opened  carriage  doors  outside  the 
great  stores  and  restaurants  went  back  to  the 
armv,  and  smart  girls  in  a  species  of  mili- 
tary' uniform  served  in  their  stead.  In  the 
War  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  and  other 
great  departments  of  State  men  began  to 
disappear  and  women  reigned.  Message 
carrying  was  performed  by  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides.  Postmen  and  telegraph  boys  dis- 
appeared  from  the  streets.  Postwomen  and 
telegraph  girls  took  their  places. 

Lastly  came  the  demand  for  munition 
makers  and  now  we  have  a  million  women 
turning  out  munitions  of  every  kind. 

The  leisured  woman  has  passed  away  alto- 
gether. The  vast  army  who  have  not  hither- 
to been  classed  as  workers,  those  who  do 
not  need  to  work  for  a  living,  are  now  acting 
as  voluntary  workers  in  all  manners  of  tasks. 
They  work  in  munition  factories,  in  hospi- 
tals, while  the  paid  workers  are  having  a 
rest,  but  as  thev  are  unskilled  workers  they 
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^>rnh  tl<M>rs,  wash  «ii.>ii*,^.  -  >,  <  .x>k  meals 
tor  the  regular  nurses.  Ttk  \  work  in  the 
;rian.ig<mient  of  institutes,  resc  v'luhs.  .and 
r.ant«:<^ns  all  over  Ix)ndon  and  in  the  pro- 
vim  es. 

C<  rtainly  our  women  hrae  shown  up  won- 
ck-rfuliy  over  the  war.  They  g^rasped  the 
needs  of  the  situation  far  sooner  than  the 
men  did  ;  and  while  the  men  were  still  hand- 
ing: out  heavy  talk  ahout  the  economic  situa- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  not  weakening; 
our  industrial  output  by  denudin^g-  the 
country  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  its  able- 
bodied  workers,  the  women  were  mobilising. 
They  simplv  said  to  the  men  : 


"  You  get  along  with  the  fighting:,  and 
we'll  look  after  tjie  industrial  output."  And 
the  women  did  look  after  it. 

Captain  Beith  ends  with  a  warning  con- 
eerning  the  need  for  organisation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  our  women's 
work,  like  the  men's,  suffered  from  too  much 
individual  zeal  and  too  little  collective  effort. 
There  was  overlapping,  wastage  and  uneven 
distribution  of  both  burden  and  benefit.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  France.  But  with 
the  hard  experience  of  the  older  Allies  as  a 
guide,  the  women  of  America  should  have 
no  difliiculty  in  recognising  the  need  of 
orgjinisation,  co-ordination  and  standard- 
isation   of    their    noble    efforts. 


THE   REAL    WAR   SUFFERERS. 


'Vlvc.  Kditor  of  The  Ladus'  Home  Jour- 
nal writes  an  exceedingly  valuable  article 
on  women  as  the  real  war  sufferers.  He 
states  that  if  war  depended  rm  women  there 
would  r^exei  \x^  a  war.  Wars  are  begun  by 
nrn^n,  and  continued  by  men.  Thev  are  the 
war  makers,  but  women  are  the  \var  suf- 
ferers. In  war  it  is  always  the  woman  who 
pays.  Thar  s^'^^ms  manife.stly  unfaia*  to  a 
w^oman's  mind,  that  she  should  be  asked  to 
suffer  for  what  she  has  absolutely  no  hand 
in  creating,  and  would  pre%'ent  if  she  had 
the  power. 

The  more  wonderful  is  it,  therefore,  that 
women  so  instinctively  rise  to  the  demands 
of  war.  And  fortunate  it  is  that  they  do. 
For  while  men  do  the  actual  fighting,  the 
great  truth  must  not  be  overlooked  that  no 
waiT  could  successfully  be  waged  without 
woman's  part  in  it.  A  w'ar  with  a  nation 
of  women  in  active  opposition  to  it  would  not 
get  very  far.  It  is  woman  w-ho  gives  the 
men :  she  who  remains  behind  to  work : 
she  who  keeps  the  economic  processes 
going :  she  who  keeps  the  home  and  the 
family  together.  Suppose  she  refused  to  do 
all  this.^  ''  It  wouldn't  be  sporty,"  is  the 
answer.  True.  But  I  wonder,  if  the  con- 
ditions were  reversed,  how  far  men  would 
go  in  a  matter  wheije  every  fibre  of  their 
nature  was  in  opposition  to  the  idea  for 
which  they  w^re  asked  to  make  sacrifice.  I 
wonder  if  they  would  stand  up  to  the  job 
as  the  women  of  Europe  have  done,  and  as 
the  women  of  America  are  now  asked  to  do. 
So  that,  when  women  are  asked  to  make 
sacrifice  for  war,  and  are  sometimes,  in  the 
minds  of  men,  slow  to  do  it,  we  must  not 
forget  the  different  mental  and  emotional 
attitude  of  the  woman  from  that  of  the 
man.  It  isn't  easy  for  a  w^oman  to  give  all 
that  she  has  for  a  method  in  which  she  does 
not  believe  I 

He  waxes  very  sarcastic  concerning  those 
who  so  constantly  deplore  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  boys  to  give  to  the  servdce  of  their 
country.  Such  women,  and  the  men  who 
get  up  on  platforms  and  lament  that  they 
are  just  above  the  age  limit,  otherwise  they 


would  themselves  hasten  to  the  front,  do 
their  country  no  good.  **  I  notice,"  he  sa)is, 
"'  that  this  joyful  statement — that  they  only 
wish  their  boys  were  old  enough  to  give  to 
the  sendee  of  their  country — generally  comes 
from  those  who  either  have  no. children  at 
all  or  whose  boys  are  girls." 

The  scene  changes  a  bit  when  the  ques- 
tion touches'  one's  own  boy.  The  offering 
then  does  not  come  quite  so  joyfully.  A 
woman's  instinct  is  to  give  and  to  preserve 
life :  not  to  destroy.  That  is  motherhood. 
But  it  is  also  motherhood  to  sacrifice,  and 
none  understands  this  better  than  does  a 
woman.  And  the  time  for  sacrifice  is  here. 
It  is  not  asked  of  us  to  give  up  our  boy  with 
a  song  in  our  heart.  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
confess  that  there  was  none  in  mine  the 
other  day.  But  give  him  we  must  and 
should.  A  war  cannot  be  fought  without 
men.  Tt  makes  no  difference  now  whether 
we  believe  in  war  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  normal  person  does  believe  in  war. 
VVhen  war  comes  to  a  nation  the  question  is, 
how  can  we  most  effectively  wage  it  and 
how  soon  can  we  end  it?  That  means  men, 
healthy,    strong-limbed,    fearless-hearted. 

He  concludes  his  article  with  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  everyone  to  do  their  bit  for  their 
country,  and  points  out  that  no  woman  must 
shrink  from  doing  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  mother  should 
say:  "I  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  not  ten 
sons  to  give."  (renerally  speaking,  I  am 
suspicious  of  that  sort  of  flambuoyant  pat- 
riotism. It  is  enough  that  we  give  what  we 
have,  without  vain  speeches  of  what  we 
would  give  if  we  had  more.  The  woman 
whom  I  respect  far  more  is  the  woman  who 
has  only  one  son  to  give  and  g^ives  him 
quietly  but  firmly.  And  whether  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor  who  leaves  the  home  hearth  be 
son,  or  husband,  or  brother,  or  father,  let 
us  send 4iim  forth  with  courage:  not  in  the 
spirit  of  resignation,  but  in  the  sense  of 
doing  "our  bit"  for  our  country.  It  is  a 
large  "  bit,"  but  as  we  give  so  shall  we 
receive.  It  is  the  greatest  act  that  a  woman 
can  do  for  her  flag  and  her  country.  And 
no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  must  shrink 
from  doing  it.     It  is  her  great  part. 
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One  oi  Avstralia's  aUcst  and  moft  popnlar  ckrgjBMn,  praises 


The  Great  Money-Saving 
Remedy  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 
CROUP,  CATARRH 

And  Other  Chest  and  Throat  Troobles 


Hyde  Park  Unitarian  Church,  Sydney, 

Jannary  29.  t917. 
Mr.   G.   W.   HEAN. 

Chemist. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pl«aenre  in  letting  you 
know  that  when  a  severe  cold  caught  me  in  its 
grip  liwt  year,  nothing  was  so  effective  in  check- 
•iig  and  finally  curing  it  a-s  a.  tree  and  constant 
use  of  HEENZO  (MEAN'S  E»SKNCE).  I  have  also 
fouiui  tnat  HEENZO  OOIKill  DJAMOND-S  are  ex- 
f.ellent  for  the  throat,  and  would  not  like  to  l>e 
without  them.  Please  send  me  a«  further  supply 
of  both  the  Eeeence  and  the  Diamonds. 

Yonrs  faithfully, 

GEORGE   WALTERS. 


REV.  GEORGE  WALTERS. 


In  Aii8traia*»iau  Homes  Everywhere  HEENZO  (HEAN'S  ESSENCE)  finds  a  Welcome  plao^  iu  the 
family  medicine  chest  as  being  the  remedy  par  excellence  for  the  treatment  of  COLDS,  INFLUENZA, 
SORB  THl^OATS.    WHOOPING  COUGH.   BRONCHITIS.   ASTHMA,  and   kindred  ailments. 

Besides  being  euch  a  speedy  and  pleasant-to-take  Cough  a^nd  Cold  Medicine,  HEENZO  (HEAN'S 
I'TSHENCE)  is  also  a  great  money-saver.  Each  bottle  makes  up  to  a  pint  of  ready-to-use  mixture. 
\  pint  of  ordinary  remedies,  purchased  in  a  lot  of  little  bottles,  would  coet  at  least  12/-,  HEENZO 
MEAN'S  ESSENCE)  COSTS   ONLY  2/-  (by  post,  2/3),  and  ia  obtainable  from  Chemiats  and  Stores. 


HEENZO    COUGH    DIAMONDS 

Medicated  with  HEENZO  (Hean's  Essence) 

which  Rev.  Walters  found  so  good  for  the  throat,  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  Business  People, 
Public  Speakers,  Singers,  Travellers,  and  others,  who  jirefer  a  lozenge  to  a  liquid  remedy.  They 
.ire  used' and  highly  recommendied  by  Madame  Dolores,  Madaone  Kate  Rooney.  Miss  Dorothy  Brunton, 
Mies  Payette  Perry,  and  many  other  famous  artists,  whose  professions  demaiul  that  they  use  only 
the  best  throat  remedy  procurable.  The  price  of  Hl^^ENZO  COUCJH  DIAMONDS  is  9d..  in  cardboard 
Ivosee,  Is.  in   tins. 

Should  any  difficulty  Ije  experienced  in  obtaining  HF^ENZO  (HEAN'S  ESSENCE)  or  HEENZO 
COUGH  DIAMONDS  in  your  locality,  do  not  accept  any  inferior  substitute,  but  send  direct  t-t) 
the  Manufacturer,  G.  W.  HEAN.  Qiemist.  178  CASTLEREAGH  STREET,  SYDNEY;  or  Box  551, 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 
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CiQnak 


\^u  take  it  lusi 
like  that± 


So  Easy  to  Take.    So 
Certain  and  Prompt 


No  glass,  water  or  spoon  is 
needed,  so  Cinnak  can  be  taken 
anywhere,  in  the  street,  in  the 
train,    or   on    the  tram. 

If  you  have  reason  to  think 
that  you  have  got  a  cold,  or  it 


you  have  been  in  company  with 
a  person  who  has  a  cold,  take 
a  dose  of  Cinnak,  and  it  will 
prevent  infection.  Always  carry 
a  tube  with  you.  It  prevents  as 
well    as    cures. 


Cinnak 

Sterilizes  Cold  Germs 


It  does  not  merely  soothe  the 
throat.  It  actually  kills  the 
germ,  and  the  healing  process 
begins  at  once.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  for  the  immediate  re- 
lief it  gives  and  the  wonderfully 
quick-curing  properties  it  has. 
Cinnak  should  be  in  every  house, 
and  in  every  soldier's  kit. 


It  is  pleasant  as  well  as  easy 
to  take.  Cinnak  is  a  pink 
powder  which  forms  a  delight- 
ful fume  as  soon  as  it  touches 
the  tongue.  This  fume  per- 
meates the  breathing  passages, 
kills  the  germ,  makes  breathing 
easy,  restores  the  voice,  and 
cures.      Get  a   tube  at  once. 


ALL    CHEMISTS    IN    THE    COMMONWEALTH    SELL    CINNAK 
Manufacturers :  PETERS  &  CO.  Pty.  Ltd.,  50  William  St.,  Melbourne 


THE  UNBREAKABLE  AND 
AIRTIGHT  CINNAK  TUBE 


1/6 

SEND  ONE  TO  YOUR 
-  SOLDIER  FRIEND  - 


W.  &  W.  75 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BID  I  S  C  OVERIES 


Steak  and  Kidney  Pudding 

In  making  a  beefsteak  and  kidney  pud- 
ding line  the  basin  only  half-way  down. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  usual 
method,  resulting  in  a  greatly  increased 
quantity  of  gravy.  The  paucity  of  gravy 
makes  this  otherwise  palatable  dish  some- 
what stodgy.  Serve  in  the  basin  in  which 
cooked  with  a  serviette  folded  and  pinned 
around. — A.E.S. 

When  Paring  Onions 

I  have  no  doubt  some  of  your  readers 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  if  when  paring 
onions  you  hold  them  under  the  cold  water 
tap,  it  prevents  the  eyes  from  watering,  and 
also  takes  away  the  unpleasant  odour  from 
the  knife  and  hands. — E.W. 

Savoury  Sandwiches. 

One  lb.  of  lean  steak,  ^  lb.  of  butter,  i 
tablespoonf  ul  of  anchovy  sauce,  J  teaspoon- 
ful  of  ground  mace,  J  teaspoonful  cayenne 
pepper,  ij  teaspoonful  salt,  half  a  grated 
nutmeg.  Mode :  Cut  meat  up  small,  and 
put  all  into  a  jar  or  jug  with  cover,  stand  in 
a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  and  boil  three 
hours.  Then  take  out  and  put  through 
mincing  machine,  mix  with  the  gravy,  and 
let  cool.  Put  into  jars  and  pour  oiled  butter 
on  top,  cover,  and  it  will  keep  for  some 
weeks. 

About  Custards. 

In  making  custards  remember  that  if 
whole  eggs  are  used  four  eggs  will  be 
needed  for  every  quart  of  milk — one  egg  to 
each  cupful  of  liqinid  ;  if  only  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs  are  used  twice  as  many  are  re- 
quired. This  is  the  proportion  for  baked 
or  steamed  cup  custards;  if  the  custard  is 
to  be  turned  from  the  mould  the  eggs  must 
be  again  doubled  in  quantity,  or  some  thick- 
ening as  flour  or  cornstarch  added.  When 
eggs  are  expensive  some  of  them  may  be 
omitted,  substituting  half  a  tablespoonf  ul 
of  cornstarch  for  every  egg  left  out. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  custard,  the 
firm  and  the  soft.  The  firm  or  moulded 
custards  are  cooked  undisturbed,  standing 
in  hot  water  or  steam ;  the  soft  custards, 
usually  used  as  a  sauce,  are  stirred  as  they 


are  cooked,  which  gives  the  different  result. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  custard  is  cooked 
at  a  low  temperature,  surrounded  by  or  set 
over  water. 

A  soft  custard  which  curdles  may  often 
be  saved  if  the  pan  in  which  it  has  been 
heated  is  plunged  into  ice-cold  water,  and 
the  custard  beaten  vigorously.  A  baked  cus- 
tard will  turn  "  watery  "  if  too  few  eggs 
have  been  used  for  the  amount  of  milk,  and 
no  cornstarch  added  to  help  in  the  thicken- 
ing. It  is  also  due  to  baking  the  custards  at 
too  high  a  temperature. 

Salt  Sticks. 

For  this  take  6  iX)tatoes,  flour,  i  egg, 
butter,  salt,  and  caraway  seeds.  Cook  the 
potatoes  the  day  before  you  want  to  use 
them,  and  put '  them  through  the  ricex  or 
colander  while  hot.  The  next  day  take  the 
same  weight  of  potato,  flour,  and  butter, 
and  a  pinch  ot  salt,  mix  well  with  the 
hands,  and  take  a  piece  of  dough  and  roll 
out  on  a  board  with  the  palms  of  the  hands 
until  the  length  of  two  fingers  and  as  big 
around  as  the  little  finger.  Put  on  wax- 
paper  in  flat  pans,  brush  the  tops  with 
beaten  egg,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  a  few 
caraway  seeds.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
light  brown. 

Almond  Toast. 

The  ingredients  required  are:  5  cupfuls 
flour,  ih  cupful  sugar,  J  cupful  milk,  J 
cupful  butter,  J  teaspoonful  vanilla.  4  eggs, 
2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  J  lb.  split 
unblanched  almonds,  2  tablespoonful  olive 
oil.  Mix  all  together,  putting  the  almonds 
in  last,  and  sifting  the  baking-powder  with 
the  flour ;  then  turn  mixture  out  on  slightly 
floured  board  and  knead  lightlv  and  well, 
using  flour  on  the  hands  to  keep  it  from 
sticking.  Turn  into  three  well-greased 
bread-pans,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  brown  on  top.  Cut  the  loaves  in  half- 
inch  slices  or  a  little  thicker,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  put  them  crosswise  so  they  will 
brown  slightly  on  the  sides ;  turn  so  other 
sides  will  brown.  Cool  before  packing 
away.  This  is  excellent  to  serve  with  coffee 
or  tea,  and  will  keep  for  weeks  in  a  dry 
place. 
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ESPERANTO  NOTES. 


The  death  of  Dr.  J,.  I.-.  Zamenhof.  the 
inventor  of  Esperanto,  removes  one  of  the 
world's  idealists,  who  yet,  like  a  true  ideal- 
ist, was  also  a  practical  man.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  .work  of  his  genius  meet- 
ing with  ready  acceptance  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  including  , Poland,  where  he 
came  from— in  this  case,  the  prophef  was 
not  without  honour  even  in  his  own  country.  ~ 
Having  with  much  skill  and  sagacity  guided 
the  }Oung,  inexperiencerl  language  through 
the  early  stages  of  its  d'-vdopment,  Dr. 
Zaraenh.of  had  for  several  )ears  past  taken 
little  active  pa'rt  in  the  public  manifesta- 
tions of  Esperantists,  beyond  participating 
in  their  yearly  congresses,  of  which  he  no 
longer  accepted  the  presidency.  Such  re- 
tirement w^as  dictated  by  his  own  natural 
modesty,  and  also  by  his  wise  realisation 
that  Esperanto  should  Ix-  in  no  way  identi- 
fied with  the  political  or  religious  views  of 
any  one  particular  person  -which  one  can 
truthfully  say  it  is  not,  since  it  has  been 
officially  accepted  by  people  of  such  diver.se 
views  as  Roman  Catholics,  Theo.sophists. 
Freemasons,  Vegetarians,  Good  Templars, 
Christian  Kndeavourers,  Y.M.C.A.,  Red 
Cro;>s,  Socialists  and  medical  men,  to  name 
only  a  few.  Nevertheless  his  i)en  had  not 
been  idle.  Besides  completing  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  he  had  from  time  to  time 
trruislated  many  literary  masterpieces  from 
various  languages,  of  which  Heine's  Rabhi 
of  BacharacJi,  which  was  published  in  the 
Paris  Revue  just  previous  to  the  war,  was 
the  last  to  appear.  While  liis  death  has 
caused  grief  among  the  adherents  of  his  lan- 
guage, who  felt  for  him  a  warm  respect  and 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  it  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  development  and  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  conduct  of  which  in  tiie  various 
spheres  propagandist,  commercial,  linguis- 
tic, etc.  -has  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
sj)ecially   selected   persons. 

It  was  in  1902  that  Esjx^ranto  first  at- 
tracted public  attention  in  f^ngland,  when 
the  late  W.  T.  Stead  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish Review  of  Revie^vs  an  account  of  Dr. 
Zamenhof  and  his  work.  Mr.  Stead  was  at 
the  time  organising  a  system  of  interna- 
tional correspondence  between  young  stu- 
dents of  foreign  languages  ;  and  two  of  his 
continental  collal)orators.  Professors  Hart- 
man  and  Mieille,  having  been  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  Esperanto  by  the  fluent  per- 
suasiveness of  Profesor  Carlo  Bourlet,  an 
eminent  mathematician,  they  lost  no  time  in 


informing  Mr.  Stead  of  this  ne*\^  power  in 
the  linguistic  world.  It  is  strange  to 
recall  that  the  proposal  for  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  yoimg  people 
of  various  cotmtries  aroused  great  opposi 
tion  ^  at  the  time.  especially  among 
teachers.  Various  unpleasant.,  results  were 
})rophesied,  and  the  founders  of  tlie  .schero<- 
incuiTcd  not  a  little  odium.  Nowadays  in- 
ternational correspondence,  with  mutual 
correction  of  letters,  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  and  useful  methods  of 
improving  one's  knowledge  of  a  language, 
and  this  applies  even  more  to  Esperanto 
than  toother  languages. 

In  the  French  ChamlxM-  of  Deputies  re- 
centlv,  M.  Marius  Moutet  asked  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  m  regard 
to  the  use  of  Esperanto  in  foreign  corre- 
sjx)ndence,  ai>d  in  reply  received  the  Minis- 
ter's assurance  that  in  ix>stal  communica- 
tions Esperanto  could  be  employed  on  equal 
terms  with  any  other  language ;  but  in  tele- 
grams the  French  and  English  languages 
only  had  been  permitted  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  it  would  not  lie  pos- 
sible to  add  Esjx^ranto  to  these  without 
creating  a  precedent  (a  orospfict  too  terrible 
to  contemplate).  It  is  worth  noting  that  for 
several  years  past  Esperanto  has  been  offi- 
ciallv  accepted  as  a  modern  European  lan- 
guage for  telegrams  by  the  telegraph  ad- 
ministrations of  England  and  Brazil. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  who  wish 
to  place  themselves  in  touch  with  Esj^eran- 
tists  in  Australia  or  to  receive  information 
about  the  language  should  communicatie 
with  the  .secretary  of  ajiy  of  the  groujxs 
in  Melbourne,  the  '*  Komerca  Esperanta 
Klubo  "  (meeting  at  Hardware  Chambers, 
350  iJttle  Collins  street,  on  Monday  even 
ings),  or  the  "  Esperanto  Societo  Mei- 
burna "  (meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
Buildings,  Collins  street,  next  George's,  oa 
Fri(Jav  evenings),  the  postal  address  of 
Ixjth  of  which  is  Box  731,  G.P.O..  Mel- 
bourne ;  in  Sydney,  the  "  Zamenhof  a 
Klubo, "  of  which  the  secretary  is  Miss  A. 
Lusbv,  223  Stanmore  road,  Stanmore;  in 
Adelaide,  Mr.  W.  D.  Smith.  G.P.O., 
Adelaide;  in  Hobart,  the  ''  Hobarta  Espe- 
ranto Grupo  "  (meeting  in  the  Eaton  Bray 
Schoolroom,  Upper  Davey  street,  on  alter- 
nate Friday  evenings),  of  which  the  secre 
tary  is  Mr.  D.  Guilbert,  7  Glen  street,  Ho- 
bart. These  will  gladly  answer  inquiries 
and    give    any    assistance   in'  their    power- 
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Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London 

NEAR  THE   BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

HART  ST,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT    RUSSELL    STREET, 
LONDON. 

These  well-appoimed  and  commodious  TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL!:*  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the 
leQuiremenU,  at  moderate  charges,  of  those  who 
desire  all  the  conveniences  of  the  lurfror  inodorn 
licensed     Hotels.      Thes  '    Hole's    liavo 

PasMDger  Lifts,   Bathrooms  on  every  floor,   Lounges, 

and    spacious    Dining,     Drawing,    Writing,     Reading, 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Firepixx)f  Floors.   Perlect  Sanitation.  Telephones. 
Ni-ht     PorttM-s. 

Bedroom,   Breakfast,   Attendance    and  Bath, 
6  6  per  night  per  person. 

Full   Tariff   and   Toatituoninls   on    n j)pl;»ation. 


Telegraphic  Addresse* 

Kingsley  Hotel  -  riiarla-iay  Motel— 

"Bookcraft.  Westcent.  "lhackera».  W»»tceii». 

London."  loncfon." 


Containing- 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  bonk  has  been  as  light  fnm  be- 
yond the  .qravc  to  many  bormvcd  per- 
sons, brin.Qin^  hope  and  consol.i; '^n  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
linued  to  dwell  in  the  shfidow  of  the 
great  darkness  ot  the  vallev  of   death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written   by  th3   Late 

W.    T.    STEAD. 


Sn 


^>I.\    bound    in    Cloth. 
PDct  5  -   Free. 


S:  :    .         .,    ,  ^     ((Miclosino-    5/-)     to 
The   Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


The  Colonial  Mutual  Life 


Assurance  Society  Limited. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1873. 

Mutual  Life    and    Endowment    Assurance,   com- 
bined with    Accident    and    Sickness  Assurance. 
Personal  Accident  and    Sickness    and  Industrial 
Policies  Issued,   without  Mutual  Liability. 

Principal  Office  : 

419  &  421  COLLINS  ST.,  Melbourne 


Liberal  ANNUAL  Bonuses  Declared 

in    Bofli    Ordinary    and    Accident 

Departments 

Income  for  1915-£738,540. 
Funds  at  31/12/15— £4,152,702. 


Insure  Now  and  Participate  in 

THIS  YEAR'S  BONUS. 


Beingr  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which 
have  been  found  most  useful  to  the  chil- 
dren  of   men. 

Edited    by   W.    T.    STEAD. 


Price  1/-.        Post  Free. 

Mr.  Stead  was  aUvays;  a  great  lover 
of  hymns,  lie  knew  alairg-e  number  by 
heart,  and  he  found  them  a  constant 
source  of  cOinifort  and  assistance  through- 
out his  whole  life.  HaK*ing  been  so 
much  helped  by  hymns  hirhself,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea,  in  i8o5.  oi  ascertaining 
from  a  great  manv  notable  men  and 
A  omen  just  whxh-  hymns  had  helped 
them  inost  in  their  lives.  His  enquiries 
met  with  a  remnrkablc  response,  of  in- 
tense human  inter'^st.  He  made  a  rnr^- 
ful  summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
and  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    i/-)    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 
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A  WHITE  Sewing  Machine 

Delivered  to  Your 
-     Home  for  2/-    - 

The  WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  DEPOT  has  instituted  a  HIRE- 
PURCHASE  SYSTEM,  whereby  a  WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  may 
be  delivered  to  YOCR  HOME  for  2  -,  the  BALANCE  of  the 
PURCHASE  PRICE  to  be  PAID  by  39  PROGRESSIVE  PAYMENTS. 
This  SYSTEM  ENABLES  a  PURCHASER  to 
OBTAIN  the  FULL  USE  of  a  RELIABLE 
SEWING  MACHINE  pending  the  COMPLE- 
TION of  the  PURCHASE. 

A  SPECIAL  FEATURE  of  the  WHITE  PRO- 
GRESSIVE PURCHASE  PLAN  is  the  OPPOR- 
TUNITY to  EARN.PREMIUM  REFUNDS,  for 
Ai  a  PAYMENT  is  MADE  in 
ADVANCE.  SIXPENCE  will 
be  DEDUCTED;  while  if 
ALL  PAYMENTS  ar6  MADE 
^  ADVANCE,  a  REDUC- 
,TiON  of  20s,. is  made.  The 
WHITE  hire;  -PURCHASE 
SYSTEM  is  a  SPLENDID 
INVESTMENT,  for  not  only 
do  you  get  a  SATISFAC 
TION- GIVING  MACHINE, 
but  the  TERMS  ARE 
LIBERAL. 


Call  and  inspect  the  White 
Sewing  Machine,  and  have 
the  Hire  -  Purchase  System 
explained.  Or  if  unable  to 
call,  write  for  Explanatory 
Booklet. 


The  White  Depot  propy.  Ltd. 

lO    Royal    Arcade,    Melbourne 
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